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T IS DIFFICULT to review a 
| political convention, there is 
too much of a chance that 
your political preferences will af- 
fect your critical judgment. Yet 
since the political conventions did 
appropriate virtually all the eve- 
ning television hours for two 
weeks, they definitely should be 
reviewed as television productions. 
Television is always at its best 
when it records events as they are 
happening. The natural suspense 
of events not yet completed lends 
a-drama that dramatists can not 
match. 

The difficulty this time was 
there was too little suspense. This 
was not the fault of television, of 
course. There was some suspense 
in the Democratic convention. 


After all, both Lyndon Johnson 


and Stuart Symington maintained 
almost to the bitter end that there 
would be a stalemate and Kennedy 
would be defeated. 

But still, as pundits on all net- 
works told us, Senator Kennedy 
had it sewed up from the begin- 
ning. There was potential drama 
when Senator challenged 
Senator Kennedy to a debate —a 
rather late challenge since Senator 
Kennedy had been urging him to 
debate the issues for many months. 
But Senator Kennedy was far too 
wise a politician to engage in the 
kind of a free-for-all Johnson was 
hoping would arise and Senator 
Johnson made the fatal error of 
allowing Kennedy the first word. 
Senator Kennedy proceeded to 
praise the majority leader, say he'd 
gladly campaign for him if John- 
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son was the victor. Johnson was 
check-mated. He had to be as gra- 
cious in return and there went the 
debate and the drama. 

The brief flurry of excitement in 
the demonstrations for Adlai Stev- 
enson were too obviously staged to 
have real emotional impact and 
so the Democratic convention fizz- 
led into a rather cut and dried 
affair. 

But if the Democratic conven- 
tion was cut-and-dried, the Repub- 
lican convention moved like it had 
been rehearsed. There was simply 
no drama because everyone knew 
that Richard Nixon was going to 
be nominated, barring the unlike- 
ly chance he might be struck by 
lightning or hit by a runaway 
truck. 

About the only excitement came 
from Nelson Rockefeller who came 
on, it seemed, every three min- 
utes, like a dial phone time serv- 
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ice, to announce he would not be 
vice president. Since Richard Nix. 
on had politely expressed some- 
what the same opinion concerning 
Mr. Rockefeller, it eventually be- 
came a little tiresome. 

Almost anyone could see the 
Republican convention was better 
handled than the Democratic. 
There was less confusion, dele- 
gates not only sat down some of 
the time, they even seemed to be 
listening. Since during the Demo- 
cratic convention only a few peo- 
ple sat down and no one listened, 
the Republican convention had a 
much more orderly appearance. 

There were reasons for this. For 
one thing, George Murphy is a 
master showman and he was in 
charge of the arrangements. For 
another, the Republicans had had 
a chance to watch the Democratic 
convention and profit by the mis- 
takes the Democrats made. 
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Finally, the very fact that 
everyone knew for certain how it 
would end made the Republican 
convention more orderly for, de- 
spite the Kennedy lead, campaign 
workers were canvassing delegates 
right up to the last minute at the 
Democratic convention. 

As for the two acceptance 
speeches, there was no doubt that 
the Nixon speech was far more 
effective than the Kennedy speech. 
I’m not speaking here of content — 
which is a political matter not to 
be judged by a television critic — 
but of presentation. Nixon has a 
forceful manner, he spoke easily 
and obviously from _ convictions 
rather than script. 

It was interesting to compare 
oratory in the two conventions. 
Once again the Democratic party 
led off with a young orator and 
the young orator proceeded to de- 
stroy himself. Some day political 
leaders will learn what a delicate 
instrument the TV camera is and 
they'll stop choosing orators. The 
advance publicity that listed the 
Democratic keynoter as a leading 
debater in high school and college 
prepared me for his disastrous 
presentation. The qualities of for- 
mal oratory are not the require- 
ments of the television media. 
Only one Democrat seemed to 
have the intelligence to use rather 
than battle the media and this was 
Senator Eugene McCarthy. With 
a minimum of oratorical language 
and mannerisms, he calmly and 
sincerely said what he wanted to 
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say. He alone reached the people 
in the convention hall and in the 
television audience. Had _ there 
been a stalemate that would have 
dumped Senator Kennedy, Sena- 
tor McCarthy would have most 
certainly been the Democratic 
presidential candidate on _ the 
strength of his single appearance. 
It wasn’t so much what he had 
to say—he was speaking for a 
losing cause that had no chance of 
success — but the intelligent pres- 
entation that won him acclaim. 
In informal appearances, both 
John Kennedy and Richard Nixon 
showed considerable skill. Both 
radiate sincerity, both are straight 
forward. There is perhaps a little 
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more firmness in Kennedy’s pres- 
entation but then there is a little 
more hardness, too, and so the 
advantage of the one is cancelled 
somewhat by the other. Since the 
campaign seems likely to rest more 
strongly on informal rather than 
formal presentations, the two can- 
didates seem evenly matched in 
skill of presentation. 

It was interesting to note how 
completely Lyndon Johnson failed 
to capture TV audiences. He is a 
capable man and his reputation as 
a national political leader is cer- 
tainly deserved. But his accent is 
atrocious and his manner is worse. 
Wise advisors should have warned 
him to soften the corn pone. A 
southerner has difficult enough 
time winning a following in a na- 
tion that has three other sectional 
regions without compounding his 
difficulties by sounding like a sa- 
tirical presentation of a southern 
politician. While it may be unjust, 
a man who “caint” say can’t just 
can’t catch the public fancy. 
Thanks to the Rooseveltian heri- 
tage, he can say “cahnt” and not 
se too harmed but “caint” is dead- 
y. 

There were differences in the 
coverage of the conventions by the 
two major networks—I switched 
around from NBC to CBS, had to 
skip the ABC presentation. 

What was most obvious was 
that. NBC and CBS had two dif- 
ferent philosophies about the task 
on hand. NBC was content to ob- 
serve what was going on, usually 
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with an amused air. CBS was 
sweating hard not just to observe 
the news but to make the news 
happen. 

The men on the floor for CBS 
constantly moved around, trying 
to put chips on shoulders, urging 
“let's you and him fight.” When 
the camera switched to the brain 
center of the coverage there were 
Walter Cronkite and Edward 
Murrow trying to stir up trouble 
from their vantage point on high. 
Partly because there weren't any 
real battles, the CBS efforts to 
stir up excitement fell flat and 
sometimes were downright dis- 
tasteful. 

While CBS was trying to start 
a fight, Chet Huntley and David 
Brinkley chuckled at events on the 
floor—and sometimes at their 
own witticisms. Their presenta- 
tion was much the better of the 
two because it was more casual, 
more relaxed and because it re- 
ported the news rather than try- 
ing to make it. But, as I’ve noted 
before, Brinkley and Huntley 
sometimes try a bit too hard to 
live up to their reputation for 
cleverness to be really clever. Still, 
all in all, NBC won the battle of 
the conventions going away. 

When I wasn’t watching televi- 
sion reports of the convention, I 
was listening to the radio. Here I 
liked the ABC presentation best — 
perhaps their TV coverage was as 
capable, I don’t know. Strangely 
enough, it seemed to me that the 
ABC mikes did a clearer job of 
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recording the voices of speakers 
on the rostrum. I noticed this first 
on my car radio, switching back 
and forth, network to network, 
and later checked it on the radio 
at home. I can’t imagine why but 
the rostrum talks as heard over 
NBC somehow had a clearer, rich- 
er tone. 

But now that the conventions 
are over—and the election cam- 
paigns will soon be over — we can 
all relax until 1964 when another 
big show will be presented from 
the convention halls. You can pre- 
dict from here that one of the 
conventions will be completely 
cut-and-dried for in 1964 either 
John Kennedy or Richard Nixon 
will be running for a second term. 
So the convention that will be 
the most interesting will be the 
one that does not have its candi- 
date all set. 


I’vE BEEN so busy talking about 
the TV presentations of the con- 
ventions, I'll have to almost ignore 
motion pictures. There are some 
interesting movies coming up— 
interesting to contemplate any- 
how, they may be fizzles when 
they arrive. 

The life of Christ is being film- 
ed by two different companies. 
“King of Kings” will be released 
by MGM, “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told” by Twentieth Century 
Fox. There is no need to try to 
anticipate which will be the better 
from this vantage point. Our Sun- 
day Visitor's John Fitzgerald is 
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working with the production staff 
of the Twentieth Century Fox 
presentation, though, and that is a 
special reason to anticipate it. - 

Walt Disney has “The Swiss 
Family Robinson” ready to deliver 
to the public. It seems certain to 
be an excellent family picture 
since the story is an interesting 
one and Disney always offers com- 
petent productions. 

I wouldn't want to bet from 
here that Cantinflas’ starring debut 
in a U.S. production, “Pepe,” 
would win the Legion of Decency 
approval but if it does it should 
be interesting to see. 

Elvis Presley will be back in De- 
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cember with “Solo,” directed by 
Dick Powell. When I remember 
the sweetness of the singing voice 
of Dick Powell, I find it interest- 
ing to think of him directing Pres- 
ley. Whether “Solo” will be a good 
picture or not I have no way of 
knowing but I find it fairly easy 
to control my excitement about it. 

John Wayne’s “The Alamo,” a 
picture that has had more advance 
publicity than most films, is cer- 
tain to be a big picture and prob- 
ably a good one. United Artists 
are releasing it in October. The 
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following month they will release 
“Inherit the Wind,” a film that is 
almost certain to be in Academy 
Award contention both for the pic- 
ture itself and for the perform- 
ances of Spencer Tracy and Fred- 
ric March, 

These are only a few of the 
films in your future. You'll prob- 
ably enjoy some of them and you 
really should get out of your liv- 
ing rooms and into the theaters 
sometimes, if for no other reason 
than just to refresh your memory 
on how popcorn smells. 
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How should the family act 
toward relatives and friends 
who are unfortunately married 
outside the Church? 


A Christian Attitude Toward 


Invalid Marriages 


Condensed from “What They Ask About Morals” 


YNICS ONCE maintained that 
even the most respectable 
family has some sort of repulsive 
skeleton hidden in the closet. 
Now, for Catholic families, many 
of these closets have been opened. 
Even the most proper and pious 


Msgr. Conway, who is Past-Presi- 
dent of the U.S. Canon Law Society, 
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umns in several Catholic publications, 
including his diocesan newspaper, 
“The Catholic Messenger” of Daven- 
port, lowa; Our Sunday Visitor; and 
The Catholic Digest. He is author 
of the book ‘‘What They Ask About 
Morriage’”’ (Fides Publishers, Notre 
Dome, Ind. $1.95), which was re- 
viewed in the July, 1960 Family 
Digest. 


Msgr. J. D. Conway 


of us usually have some unfor- 
tunate member who is involved in 
a bad marriage. It is a source of 
worry and shame, of yearning and 
wrangling, and even an incentive 
to persistent prayer. 

Every week I answer questions. 
I have been doing it for years, and 
I never run out of queries, Scrup- 
les, fasting, indulgences, and 
rhythm are problems often pro- 
posed, but they all take a back 
seat to marriage: its nullity and in- 
dissolubility, the ways of getting 
into it — some glorious and some 
sordid — and the hopes of getting 
out of it — mostly forlorn. 

The most persistent and plain- 
tive among these questions in- 
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volves the attitude and _ relation- 
ship of a family toward a stray 
marriage. I find these questions 
hard to answer. The principles are 
fairly clear, but the prudent ap- 
plication of them is complicated. 
The moralist, if he is to be prac- 
tical, must be a bit of a psychol- 
ogist. He must understand person- 
al relationships, emotional reac- 
tions, and a maze of varied cir- 
cumstances. 

It is easy to fulminate princip- 
les. We may never cooperate in 
the sin of another person, either 
by encouraging it beforehand or 
by condoning it afterwards. We 
must all be wary of scandal, lest 
our words and actions lead others 
to think that sin is not so bad, 
or that good is not worth the sac- 
rifice. And withal we must exer- 
cise justice and charity even to- 
ward the sinner who is not re- 
pentant. 

When you try to apply these 
principles, you get fouled up in 
the love of a mother for her child- 
ren, in the bitterness which has 
resulted from family quarrels, in 
the natural need of a man for a 
woman, and in the hard facts of 
economic existence. Public atti- 
tude, accepted customs, and the 
civil law all play their part. 

We will understand better by 
taking up some actual cases. The 
easiest to answer in theory, but 
sometimes the thorniest to handle 
in actual practice, involve the pro- 
‘cess of entering an invalid mar- 


riage: the publicity, the parties, 
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the ceremony, the social amen- 
ities, and the bridal gifts. 

The general rule is that wheth- 
er you are relative or friend you 
should have no part at all in the 
formalities, functions, or festivities 
which attend the contracting of 
the invalid bond. Even a doting 
mother is bound to show pub- 
licly and privately her disapprov- 
al when her darling daughter 
marries a divorced man before a 
justice of the peace. 

In my experience, the most fla- 
grant violation of this principle in- 
volved a Catholic family whom I 
counted as friends of mine. Their 
little blonde daughter fell in love 
with a Lutheran youth of firm 
conviction. He would have nothing 
to do with a Catholic marriage; 
so she agreed to have the affair 
in his church. The family argued, 
wept, and pleaded — and then 
capitulated. It was a splendid cere- 
mony, with pictures and_ stories 
on the society page; the father 
was arrayed in formal dress to 
give the bride away; her sister 
was beautiful as bridesmaid; the 
mother shed some tears, but she 
held fast to the front pew. 

That is obvious, offensive, and 
inexcusable. But lesser compromiis- 
es take many forms: the most fre- 
are attending showers, of- 
ering gifts and sending congratu- 
lations. There is always the worry 
lest offense be given or conven- 
tions be violated: “After. all, she 
sent a beautiful gift to me when 
I was married.” : 
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Standing on principle in these 
matters does cause trouble at 
times. A fellow chaplain of mine 
in the army was assigned to a 
hospital. One of his Catholic 
nurses fell in love with a divorced 
doctor. She begged the priest to 
find some loophole, but there was 
none; the doctor had been sound- 
ly and sacramentally married. The 
outcome: a marriage ceremony 
before the Protestant chaplain 
right in the hospital chapel. 

My friend carried on no fruit- 
less crusade about the matter, but 
when Catholic personnel asked 
him, he told them they should 
have nothing to do with the un- 
fortunate affair. The colonel in 
charge of the hospital was irate. 
To him this was bigotry, disrup- 
tive of the harmony of his com- 
mand, He demanded the immedi- 
ate removal of the chaplain. The 
case had to go pretty high before 
his demand was overruled. 

Problems attendant on the cer- 
emony may be acute and bitter. 
The ones which drag uncomfort- 
ably through the years are the 
real cause of tensions, worry, and 
heartache, particularly in the im- 
-mediate family circle. No one is 
able to hurt us as deeply as the 
ones we love most. It is easy to 
give a frown of disapproval to a 
moment of sin, but it disfigures 
the visage to maintain that frown 
for years. 

These problems are not. made 
easier by. their frequency. On the 
contrary, the general tendency to 
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social acceptance of invalid unions 
must make us wary lest we our- 
selves discount the seriousness of 
sin, and contribute to the general 
numbness of our society about 
the moral problems of marriage. 

Here again we can easily out- 
line the principles: never give ap- 
proval to sin; never give scandal 
to others; never give needless or 
fruitless offense; try to figure out 
the attitude and line of procedure 
which will produce most salutary 
effects. But here also the applica- 
tion of these principles is all mix- 
ed up in family history, personal 
relationships, loves, hurts, and re- 
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sentments. 

One basic rule I would propose: 
give your heart loose rein, but 
don’t let it rule your head. Don’t 
let your feelings show too much 
— nor let them dig too deeply into 

our own “innards.” Sorrow and 
Shasinans can be nursed into mon- 
sters. Clucking of the tongue is 
an annoying sound, which if long 
continued may incite to mayhem. 
A critical wagging of the head 
may make you dizzy if you keep 
it up. 

You are not apt to effect the 
conversion of sinners by remind- 
ing them daily of their sin; you 
rather give them regular exercise 
in resistance and resentment. 

Refusing to speak to them is 
childish and painful. They can 
hardly expect you to clasp them 
enthusiastically to your virtuous 
bosom. But you can't blame them 
for muttering occasionally that 
only people without sin should be 
slinging stones. 

Again, let us get down to cases. 
The most recent one to come to 
my attention involves a Catholic 
mother whose son attempted mar- 
riage with an “un-Catholic” girl 
— as she calls her. Their children 
are being raised Lutherans and the 
oldest boy is about to be confirm- 
ed in that church. “There will be 
lots of hard feelings if none of us 
go. Now can we attend that cere- 
mony in their church and take part 
in the lunch afterwards, and give 
a gift?” 

Figuring out the answer to that 
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was not difficult; accepting it may 
be harder. I advised her to stay 
away from both the ceremony 
and the lunch and to save her 
gift for Christmas or the boys’ 
next birthday. Then I closed with 
some platitudes: 

“Try to keep everything on a 
polite and friendly basis. Don’t 
make yourself obnoxious or offen- 
sive; don’t seem to meddle. But 
you can't do something wrong 
just to avoid hard feelings.” 

Here is a typical case: 

“My sister left the Church to 
marry a divorced man. What stand 
should the family take about writ- 
ing to her and inviting her to 
their home?” 

I replied by admitting that I 
didn’t know the answer. If it is 
hard for the family to determine 
their own stand, it is harder yet 
for an outsider to indicate that 
stand for them. I outlined the 
principles of cooperation and scan- 
dal indicated above, and then cau- 
tioned them to be just and chari- 
table toward their sinning sister. 
It is often hard to be fair to the 
sinner whom we know and love. 
We expect defections from the 
stranger; they do not touch us 
deeply. But with our sister there is 
so much hurt inside that we may 
be hard and cold in manner to 
cover up that hurt and ward off 
further wounds. 

Here is one which strikes home: 

“My sister is married to a di- 
vorced man. She has an aunt who 
is a nun. This good religious aunt 
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keeps sending my sister gifts at 
Christmas, and prayers for her to 
say. She tells her to keep praying 
that things will work out in the 
end for her. Is this right? It looks 
to me like this nun is encourag- 
ing her to stay with this man and 
hoping against hope that it will 
work out for them.” 

Who is the pastor who should 
not join the good nun in saying: 
mea culpa? And yet how great is 
the fault? We are merely inured 
to frequent facts, reconciled to 
conditions we cannot change. We 
come to accept the sinful situation 
as inescapable. We know it is not 
really so, if people were heroic — 
if they fully realized that sin is the 
greatest evil on earth, if they real- 
ly loved God above all else, if the 
rightly valued their immortal pom 
and if they were to comprehend 
our Lord’s warning query: “What 
does it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, but suffer the loss of 
his own soul?” 

We somehow feel that we must 
be practical about these matters. 
We can’t expect heroic virtue or 
sacrifice. Why exhort with fore- 
gone futility? Keep them as close 
to the religion as they can be in 
the midst of their sin: keep them 
praying, even though much of 
their prayer must lack sincerity; 
keep them at Mass even though 
they cannot receive Communion; 
keep them hoping that the Lord 
will be as sentimental towards 
them as the rest of us are, and pro- 


vide a happy solution. 
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The fact is, of course, that we 
are all victims of the prevailing 
attitudes of our society which con- 
siders these situations respectable 
and decent, even if regrettable; 
and which holds heroism in mat- 
ters of virtue to be a bit eccentric. 
It is strictly anti-social to try to 
disrupt a marriage which is work- 
ing out well—no matter how sinful 
it may be in the judgment of the- 
ologians. 

At least our attitude is often 
practical when children are con- 
cerned, Only from an ivory tow- 
er can you give a clear-cut reply 
to this poor woman who wrote me 
recently: 

“For many years my religion 
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meant little to me, but now I am 
desperate to get back into the 
Church and receive sacra- 
ments. However, my husband's 
first wife is still living, and the 
priest has told us that there is 
nothing we can do about — up 
our marriage. We have been hap- 
py together, but I wouldn’t mind 
leaving him, except that we have 
six children. I am not well; my 
legs have bothered me ever since 
our third baby was born. I would 
not be able to work to support 
those children . . .” 

Another lady, whom I know 
quite well, has a different prob- 
lem. She has lived with her sec- 
ond man for 25 years, and would 
leave him in a minute, except that 
she feels an obligation toward 
him. He is sick; he has been for 
10 years; and he needs someone 
to take care of him. She has 
worked like a drudge to support 
and sustain him; there is no one 
else to do it. She simply hasn't 
the heart to desert him after all 
these years; it would seem sinful 
to her. 

And then there is the man who 
is convinced that it is better to live 
in conventional sin than to go on 
frequent drunks and run around 
with any woman he can find—as 
he was doing before he entered 
this invalid union — and as he 
would surely do again if he were 
to break it up. 

Let me quote from another let- 
ter I received recently: 

“Can I take those children away 
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from their father? He loves them 
and is good to them, and he tells 
me he will take the matter to 
court and get custody himself. If 
he did that they would never be 
raised Catholics.” 

As a final example I am think- 
ing of the non-Catholic divorcee 
who is now invalidly married to a 
Catholic man who is severely han- 
dicapped. Before their marriage 
he had been extremely lax about 
his religion, but now the two of 
them are at Mass every morning, 
and the woman studies books of 
Catholic doctrine and devotion 
every day. Her little daughter — 
by her former marriage—has been 
received into the Church and is a 
delightful saint. 

I could go on all day. And I am 
sure you could add some interest- 
ing cases from your own circle of 
relatives and friends. Life is not 
a simple current to be easily con- 
trolled by rigid rules. Clamp it 
down in one area and it burgeons 
out in another. When you get 
down in the midst of it you will 
find its morality all entangled in 
emotions, personalities, sentiments, 
relationship and inescapable weak- 
nesses. 

What then should be our atti- 
tudes toward members of our own 
family—or towards close friends— 
who are involved in bad mar- 
riages? 

1. Do not ostracize them. Being 
distant and supercilious will never 
convert anyone — only antagonize 


him. You are probably on good 
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terms with worse sinners outside 
the family circle. 

2. Do not condone or excuse. 
Keep your own alertness to the 
reality of sin. 

3. Be reasonably alert to the 
scandal you may cause others, 
who may interpret your accep- 
tance of the situation as endorse- 
ment, 

4, Pray incessantly that God’s 
grace may work miracles in the 
soul of sinners—at the same time 
you beseech His Providence to 
find an easier solution. 


5. Be sure that personal resent- 
ments do not influence your atti- 
tude: “I told you so,” and “You 
wouldn’t listen to me,” are futile 
and infuriating phrases. 

You will have to interpret and 
apply these rules in the framework 
of your own family relationships. 
I should not be hastily critical of 
the way you express them. You 
should be charitable of my _atti- 
tudes. We each have a problem, 
and there is as much of personal- 
ity and phychology in it as there 
is of morality. 


“My goodness, he’s grown another foot since | saw him last!” 


How much time should a parent 
allow for a child’s homework? 


HERE ARE many helpful 
“workshop” courses for par- 
ents — from Child Psycho- 
logy to Robert’s Rules of Order 
for P.T.A. officers, First Aid, Bud- 
get Balancing, Group Leadership 
for Scout Leaders, Understanding 
Your School Board, and Cooking 
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HOMEWORK! Help! 


By Marie Wynn Clark 


for Infants and Invalids are but 
a few of the helpful pamphlets 
readily available. I find, as a par- 
ent, that my problems are not only 
common, but are worried about 
and discussed in print by experts. 

One category of questions, how- 
ever, has so far not been answer- 
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ed. Or possibly even asked. How 
much time should a parent allow 
for a child’s homework? Under 
this broad topic fall also: How 
does a parent develop the neces- 
sary poise to cope with the often 
embarrassing side effects resultin 

from helping with said homework 

At what grade level may a parent 
admit ignorance of a homework 
problem without losing face? Is 
there a use for the amazing a- 
mount of useless information glean- 
ed from helping with the child’s 
research work? 

The question of time in most 
cases is a problem not necessarily 
of length of time but of the par- 
ticularly inconvenient time the 
child picks to ask for aid. After 
all her children are school age 
there are several quiet periods in 
the mother’s day; housework gets 
done quickly without the little in- 
terruptions. The couple of hours 
between the end of the cleaning 
and before starting dinner would 
be ideal for helping with home- 
work, Or Saturday afternoon. Or 
even after church on Sunday. But 
where are the kiddies then? Not 
doing homework! They are playing 
ball or watching television, or 
drooling over popular songs, or 
making a sandwich — and no 
amount of hinting or nagging will 
stir even a faint flicker of interest 
in books. 

But! Let Father arrive home 
from work bursting with news of 
a possible raise or transfer, and 


let Mother begin listening avidly 
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to his words and what do they 


hear? “Mother, what does i-n-con- 
s-i-s-t-a-n-t mean?” Or, “Daddy — 
hey, Daddy — how many legs 
does a spider have?” 

The very instant parents relax 
with happy sighs to watch their 
favorite T.V. program at the end 
of the day, one of their beloved 
offspring is sure to announce the 
shattering news that the Social 
Studies project on Afghanistan, as- 
signed a month ago, is due tomor- 
row. “Could you help me find 
some information and the paste 
and the scissors. Oh yeah, I'll need 
paper too and do we have a folder 
to put it in?” 

We want our children to re- 
spect and admire us. We tell them 
that our report cards were com- 
pletely bedecked with A’s for 12 
years or more. We say, “School 
was never like this when I was 
going. We really had to work! 
You kids have it easy with all 
these new frill courses.” But — 
when mother is listening to some 
fascinating gossip over the coffee 
cups with a neighbor and daugh- 
ter says, “What is the progressive 
past perfect form of the verb to 
run, intransitive?” is it advisable 
to admit, “I don’t remember’? 
And when father is shaving and 
son brings his book in and plunks 
it down on the wash basin saying, 
“You said you'd help me with this 
arithmetic. Now, if a train is go- 
ing 60 miles and hour north and 
train B 75 miles an hour south and 
the stations are 42% miles apart 
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and train A starts out 15 minutes 
before train B, at what point...” 
will it undermine the boy’s faith 
in his father if Dad rolls his eyes 
heavenward and says, “I have 
absolutely no idea”? 

Should we parents take refresh- 
er courses? Or is there something 
wrong with those of us who don’t 
remember who was Secretary of 
State during Hoover’s administra- 
tion? The effect of atmosphere on 
the velocity of a rocket is apt to 
be discussed by 10 - year - olds. 
What will it do to their little ids 
and egos to learn that dear old 
Dad lacks fundamental knowledge 
of the subject? Or that Mother, 
that reliable fountain of know- 
ledge, has no conception at all of 
what the lowest possible temper- 
ature is (it is minus 273 degrees 
I was told). 

This brings us to the problem 
of what the parent can do with 
this information. It’s like dropping 
a conversational bombshell at a 
dinner party to remark that “the 
exoskeletan species are called molts 
when they are in the helpless 
stage between discarding the old 
shell and getting a new one.” The 
church sewing circle and the cock- 
tail party guests seem equally un- 
impressed by: the news that when 
a verb is used as a noun it is 
called a gerund. Father, out swing- 
ing a golf club, seldom finds an 
oppurtunity to discuss what he 
has learned. from junior. How can 
he swing the conversation around 


to the point where he can casually 
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let drop that “The reforms of Dio- 
cletian and Constantine began the 
last age of prosperity of the Rom- 
an Empire”? 

The education we parents are 
getting is marvelous. But to whom 
may we show off? Only the young- 
er children, if by chance they 
draw the same teachers. Right 
after we became experts on Edgar 
Allan Poe, the next child was as- 
signed to a different teacher, who 
couldn’t stand Poe. We are now 
well versed in the life and letters 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

It’s the long term projects rath- 
er than the daily homework that 
have really complicated life at our 
house. The children are busy most 
of the day at school. Will Mother 
(or Father who is very quick with 
excuses and so caught very sel- 
dom) get the following supplies, 
needed immediately for “A pro- 
ject”? 

The last one we did still is 
bringing me nervous looks from 
the tradesmen involved. Marching 
resolutely into a large hardware 
store I asked briskly for “ten 
pounds of plaster of Paris, four 
round coarsest grade sand paper 
disks, modeling clay or putty, ‘a 
bit of cement, some brown and 
tan water base paint or colored 
powder, and a couple of key chains 
with small skeleton charms if you 
have key rings in here.” They 
didn’t have any skeletons but 
everything else was available” — 
in much larger quantities than we 
needed. 
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“May I ask what you are using 
the paint for?” said the clerk po- 
litely. “We have oil paint in small 
cans.” 

I answered evasively it had to 
mix with water because I was go- 
ing to color the plaster of Paris. 
He pressed for more information. 
“What are you making?” 

When I looked him straight in 
the eye and answered, “We are 

oing to make catacombs in a fish 

wl and it has to look like dirt 
and rock, Thats why I want the 
skeletons, you see — to bury in 
the catacomb crypts,” he backed 
away quickly. To this day he goes 
into the back room when I enter. 

The tops of those catacombs 
was a model of the country side 
of ancient Rome with cobblestone 
road running across it. While Son 
mixed the cement, I went outside 
and was picking up bits of gravel 
and pebbles that the recent rains 


had washed down into our gutter. 

“Lose something?” inquired a 
neighbor. 

“No,” I smiled. 

“Oh?” she said. 

“No,” I explained more fully. 
“Just gathering some pebbles to 
make a road out of.” 

She too retreats when she sees 
me now. 

There are parents all over the 
country undergoing these embar- 
rassing shopping sprees. They are 
trying to buy blue and white 
Christmas angel hair to look like 
clouds on a science display in 
May, or sheepishly asking the 
butcher for the purple stamp off 
the carcass of a lamb for a child 
collecting seals and stamps for a 
course optimistically called Con- 
sumer’s Education, or asking the 
grocer for clean ickle sticks, 
cigar boxes (weeded only!) and 
the wooden end pieces from 
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the rolls of wrapping paper for 
mysterious pre - Christmas and 
Mother’s Day requests from first 
graders through fourth. 

Around our area, Geography 
class reports have the most unfor- 
getable results. Teachers who are 
concientious about tying one sub- 
ject to another, insist that the 
pupils write to distant spots for 
“descriptive folders about your lo- 
cality.” These folders arrive even- 
tually (usually about two weeks 
after the child needed them for his 
report) and they keep on arriving 
forever. Our children have invita- 
tions from 15 chambers of com- 
merce to “pay us a visit” or to 
“settle down in our friendly com- 
munity.” These we ignore. After 
all, the children are too young to 
leave home yet and we have no 
intention of moving away from 
the pay check. 

A Canadian company that of- 
fered a “free map of Canada’s 
mineral deposits just for the ask- 
ing” is giving us a guilt complex 
however. In the past two years 
they have spent a small fortune 
in postage trying to sell our 12- 
year-old son some mining stock. 
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We've had telegrams, special de- 
livery, and airmail letters every 
week. I religiously read all their 
offers. I feel it’s the very least 
I can do. Son has long since 
graduated into European History, 
Ancient and Modern, and Cana- 
da’s minerals are no longer of any 
interest to him. His parents, how- 
ever, can quote weekly statistics 
on the subject. 

Who says American Education 
isn’t efficient? From whence come 
the complaints that our schools 
aren't doing a good job of teach- 
ing? For proof of our schools’ ef- 
fectiveness, just poke any home- 
working parent and then jump 
back as masses of statistics and 
useless information on innumer- 
able subjects spew forth. 

Recommended as necessary now 
is an adult education class, “Home- 
Workshop for Parents: covering 
such topics as efficient use of 
evening hours, library research, 
shopping for supplies, and featur- 
ing a round table discussion of 
information previously obtained.” 
It will probably have to be given 
mornings. Nights we are busy with 
homework! 


A West Coast pastor was testing the First Communion class 
on their understanding of the Eucharistic fast. 

“Robert, what if you ate your breakfast at eight and wanted 
to go to Holy Communion at the nine o’clock Mass. Could you go to 
Confession and then receive Our Lord?” 

“No, Father,” Bobby answered, “Confession will take away 
your sins, but it won’t take away your breakfast.”—S. M. R. in The 
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Rules to observe in dealing 
with guaranteed merchandise 


Guarantee—or 
Guarantease? 


By Jean Casey 


— this the advice of Bet- 

ter Business Bureau ex- 

perts to customers confronted 

with a so-called “guarantee” offer. 

For the smallest statement may be 

too simple, and the direct phrase 
may actually be misleading. 

The Better Business Bureau of 

Corpus Christi, Texas recently re- 


D*: BELIEVE what you read 


corded a case in point. A lady 
reported her experience applying 
for a replacement for her “lifetime 
Guaranteed” muffler which had 
developed leaks. She said the 


mechanic peered under her car 


and remarked, “Well, that one’s 


shot for sure. There’s no more 
life in that muffler. Guess your 
guarantee has run out!” 
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The lady of course protested, 
but to no avail. The guarantee’s 
ambigous phrasing gave her no 
lgeal claim to satisfaction. She had 
read into it more than was there. 

Hundreds of people are similar- 
ly deceived every day, their bud- 
gets battered and their regard to- 
ward honest merchants and manu- 
facturers soured. It need not be. 
They could spare themselves finan- 
cial Joss and much misery if they 
knew what a guarantee is, what 
it isn’t, what it can do, what it 
cannot do, and what to look for 
when offered one. 

Basically, a guarantee is some- 
one’s promise to make good — may- 
be the manufacturer, maybe the 
seller, maybe both together -- in 
the event something unforescen 
happens to the article you have 
bought. 

Evidently, four elements have 
to be considered in testing the 
value of a guarantee 

1. What has to happen? 

2. During what interval of time 
after purchase? 

3. Who will make good? 

4. In what way? 

Some guarantees promise that 
the guarantor (the person or com- 
pany giving the guarantee) will 
make good if the product has a 
mechanical flaw at the time you 
bought it. 

Other guarantees state adjust- 
ment will be made if what you 
have bought stops functioning pro- 
perly. This, clearly, is by far the 
better guarantee, as anyone will 
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know who has ever tried proving 
that an article stopped working 
due to an inherent mechanical de- 
fect. It would be easier to prove 
the chicken came before the egg, 
No proof, however, is necessary 
if a device has stopped working. 
The failure is its own evidence. 

When the first type of guaran- 
tee is offered by a_ reputable 
dealer, it can be taken to mean 
he thinks the product is inferior. 
Quite possibly, a $3.95 watch will 
have no mechanical defects. But 
a watch is not only its works; its 
machinery may be good and it 
still may not live up to expecta- 
tions. 

One of its parts may wear out 
in two weeks. The metal case may 
be so thin it will bend easily and 
pop out the crystal. Very cheap 
metal is often coated with a pro- 
tective surface. When this wears, 
the metal itself rapidly corrodes. 
Only a “function” guarantee sup- 
plies protection against conse- 
quences like these. 

But there are booby-traps to 
watch for in a “function” guaran- 
tee. The guarantee should cover 
the whole product, not just a part. 
A “function” guarantee protecting 
the mainspring of a watch isn't 
much good if the stem pulls out 
or the balance wheel unseats. 
Some guarantees, for example, 
will cover only the timing device 
of a broiler, not the whole broiler. 
Often the parts least subject to 
damage cr least expensive to re- 


place is covered by the guaran- 
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tee. Many shoppers are victimiz- 
ed by just this kind of apparently 
“functional” guarantee. 

Buyers should beware terms like 
“lifetime guarantee,” “uncondition- 
al guarantee,” or just plain “guar- 
antee.” They are without substan- 
tial meaning. A guarantee needs to 
be specific — What is the period 
it covers? 

A manufacturer can take away 
with one hand the protection he 
appears to be giving with the 
other. Suppose he puts (in bold 
letters, at the top, naturally) TEN 
YEAR GUARANTEE on his pro- 
duct’s guarantee ticket. This does 
not mean the item is guaranteed 
in some fashion during a 10-year 
interval after purchase. The phrase 
can just as well be interpreted to 
mean that in some (unnamed) 10- 
year period a briefer guarantee 
prevails. 

The manufacturer in this exam- 
ple will most likely protect him- 
self by stating, in small print, that 
he will fix the product free dur- 
ing the first 30 days following 
purchase. The buyer imagines he 
has 10 years. In fact, he has 30 
days. The 10 years specifies the 
span of time in which he must 
make the purchase in order to be 
eligible for the 30-day guarantee. 

Trying to collect under a guar- 
antee is another tricky endeavor, 
demanding close attention to the 
small print. It does help to buy 
from a responsible dealer, and, al- 
so, to buy a well-advertised na- 
tional product. But in neither of 


these circumstances is extreme 
faith justified. The most reputable 
dealers are, finally, at the mercy 
of their salesmen, and national ad- 
vertising is a frail shield against 
certain kinds of disaster. 

Widely advertised national 
brands, for example, in many cases 
carry a “factory guarantee.” A cus- 
tomer assumes no heavy advertiser 
will jeopardize the public image 
he has invested so heavily to cre- 
ate by indulging petty cheating 
instincts. 

Poor, naive customer! He ignor- 
ed the dealer’s role in this guaran- 
tee. Factory guarantees, in some 
cases, may clearly absolve the 
factory of all responsibility unless 
the article is bought from an “au- 
thorized” dealer. 

Moreover, the factory guaran- 
tee generally covers only the mer- 
chandise; the factory will not make 
good if the dealer does a faulty in- 
stallation job. It will pay to ask 
what responsibility the dealer as- 
sumes. The right kind of dealer 
will back up his work. 

There remains the crucial ques- 
tion of the kind of compensation 
the guarantee offers. 

Take the typical case of an item 
guaranteed not to rust for 10 
years; it proceeds to rust after one 
month in use. Only an impetuous 
buyer will take it for granted he 
has compensation coming. He can 
expect nothing unless the guaran- 
tee declares what the guarantor 
will do in the event of rust. 

A Chicago suburban dweller 
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bought a television set, new, at 
a discount house. He received a 
90-day guarantee with the set. Ten 
days after delivery and _installa- 
tion the set broke down. Endeavor- 
ing to collect on the guarantee, 
the poor man discovered the guar- 
antee meant the dealer would re- 
pair the set only if it failed to 
operate properly for the full 90 
da 


ys. 

This buyer was lucky. He end- 
ed up having to pay only $10 
for labor plus the dealer’s price 
for parts. He could have received 
a contract, as is included in more 
unscrupulous arrangements, requir- 
ing him to bring the defective 
merchandise to a location for some 
reason inaccessible, perhaps hun- 
dreds of miles distant. 

Many shoppers prefer a guaran- 
tee of replacement to a repair 
guarantee. The first is not neces- 
sarily preferable. Replacement 
guarantees are rarely uncondition- 
al. A certain automobile battery 
guarantees replacement for three 
years. Details of the guarantee, 
however, tell a somewhat differ- 
ent story. If the battery fails af- 
ter two years, purchaser gets a 
new “three-year battery” but has 
to pay for the two years the first 
battery performed; that is, he pays 
two-thirds the price. 

A well-known watch, on the 
other hand, sells for $25 and comcs 
with the guarantee that the maker 
will repair or replace the watch 
(at the company’s option) if at 
any time during three years after 
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purchase the watch fails to func 
tion satisfactorily. 

Such an uncomplicated, exclu. 
sive guarantee tells potential cus- 
tomers two things. (1) The com- 
pany thinks its product is so good 
it will not normally need repairs 
or replacements for at least the 
guarantee period. (2) If the pro- 
duct goes, the buyer is safe — 
the company will fix it for noth- 
ing. 
Researchers from the Benrus 
Watch Company have made a 
close study of the practise of guar- 
antees. From their conclusion they 
extracted six simple rules for shop- 
pers to observe in dealing with 
guaranteed merchandise. Follow- 
ing the rules, they claim, will elim- 
inate two-thirds of the dissatisfac- 
tion due to misunderstanding 
“guarantees.” 

1. Don’t assume a product is 
guaranteed unless the guarantee 
is in writing. 

2. Put no trust in a guarantee 
—even a written one — unless there 
is evidence of the guarantor’s re- 
liability. 

3. Find out what has to go 
wrong for the guarantee to go into 
effect. 

4. Determine the life of the 
guarantee. 

5. Find out what the guarantee 
promises: free parts? free labor? 
both? and under what conditions? 

6. Report any dissatisfaction 
over guarantee fulfullment to the 
nearest Better Business Bureau of- 


fice. 


Heavyweight boxing champion Floyd Patterson 
is known to be an excellent Catholic gentleman 


He Has the “High Chair Kids” 


in His Corner 


By Dave Warner 


HEN FLOYD Patterson left 
Ingemar Johansson uncon- 
scious in a Polo Grounds 
ring last June, thereby becoming 
the first dethroned heavyweight 
boxing king ever to win back his 
title, he was understandably a 
hero to millions. 

But this writer happened to 
catch him on a night about six 
weeks before his historic June date 
when he was every bit as impres- 
sive in another role, and probably 
there was almost an equal measure 
of satisfaction for Floyd, too. 

The time was a May night and 
the setting a small gym annex of 
a Catholic grammar school where 
the finals of a boxing tournament 
were being held. 

Spurred by eloquent persuasion, 
Patterson, dead serious about re- 
gaining his title and brooking no 
digression from preparing for that 
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end, actually consented to break 
camp and drive 700 mile (round 
trip) to Rochester, N. Y. 

The Rev. Harry Maloney, a 
Josephite Father, who sold Floyd 
on coming, explained that he want- 
ed him because “his coming would 
encourage our kids.” 

Father Maloney, who is assist- 
ant pastor at Immaculate Con- 
ception Church in Rochester, also 
heads up an annual sports pro- 
ject called the “High Chair Kids” 
in which some 50 boys of gram- 
mar school age, white and colored, 
learn boxing. 

Ashamed of his showing against 
Johansson in June of 1959, Pat- 
terson had pitched camp as early 
as September, 1960, to get ready 
for the rematch. For his camp he 
chose a rundown, former road- 
house called LaRhonda, near New- 
town, Conn. The ring was set up 
on a dance floor and punching 
bags were slung over the sagging 
bandstand. He led a monastic life 
getting ready for the fight of his 
life. 

In his tiny, pink-walled room, 
equipped only with necessary fur- 
niture, a crucifix and a certificate 
naming him honorary Fairfield 
County deputy sheriff, Patterson 
was up each day at 6 a.m. He ran 
from three to five miles before 
breakfast. Then he chopped wood, 
skipped rope, worked for hours 
on the bags and sparred unmerci- 
fully. 

“I just walked into his camp 
cold during Easter Week,” Father 
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Maloney eplained. “I had never 
met him and hadn’t written ahead 
of time. But priests in the Con- 
necticut towns nearby had told 
me how gracious he had been to 
parish functions and how gener- 
ous a Catholic he was, so I decid- 
ed to invite him to come to Roches- 
ter to see the High Chair Kids 
box.” 

In the long conversation that 
followed that day, as Father Ma- 
loney stated his case, Patterson 
took notes on everything. “He was 
interested that I had worked with 
Negro people in the South for 17 
years and that our Immaculate 
kids were integrated — a third 
of the group are colored boys.” 

The fighter explained that a 
trip to Rochester six weeks before 
his title fight would conflict with 
his training work, but he promis- 
ed to give the priest a phone call 
that very evening. At 11:40 after 
Father Maloney had gone to bed 
in his Mother’s home in nearby 
Bridgeport, Patterson’s lawyer 
phoned to say, “The Champ will 
come. 

Floyd signed so many aute- 
graphs during his appearance that 
they had to scrutinize the kids 
who were coming back more than 
once. But when he was called up 
into the ring for a brief talk, he 
was at his simple best. 

“You may be wondering what a 
fighter is doing here tonight when 
he is supposed to be getting ready 
for an important fight that is 
coming up soon,” he said. “The 
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answer is that your Father Ma- 
Joney is a very persuasive man. If 
God is willing that I should win 
back the title, I would like to 
come back here some day and 
referee your fights.” 

As he prepared to return to 
his training camp, Father Maioney 
told him: “Floyd, you have done 
a wonderful thing for the Church 
to come here.” 

Patterson’s answer was: “It’s 
not what I did for the Church 
but what the Church has done for 
me. 

Born in the South to a Baptist 
family, he didn’t like the family 
pressure on religion. When he was 
about 19, he met a priest at Holy 
Rosary Church in Brooklyn and be- 
gan taking instructions because of 
the influence of a Catholic girl. 
Today this girl, the former Sandra 
Hicks, is his wife and the mother 
of his three children. The last 
born, Floyd Jr., arrived in early 
July, soon after he regained the 
title. 

Floyd was baptized in 1954 
but he didn’t stop there. Shortly 
after his conversion he _per- 
suaded his mother to send the 
rest of the Patterson brood to the 
Catholic school in their Brooklyn 
neighborhood. Mrs. Patterson com- 
plied by enrolling seven younger 
brothers and one little sister at the 
school. They are all Catholics to- 
day. 


Floyd felt so disgusted and 


ashamed after being knocked out 
by Johansson that he didn't want 


to leave his house. He did things 
like choose a Brooklyn church that 
had a 1 a.m. Mass and go to a 
drive-in movie rather than a down- 
town theater all because he didn’t 
want to face people. 

Through no fault of his own, 
he had not been a champ who 
fought often but he had a great 
pride in the title. When he Jost 
it the way he did, he felt he had 
let everyone down. 

Then he remembered that when 
he was champ in 1957 he was 
in Atlantic City to make an ap- 
pearance at a charity boxing show. 
The afternoon before the show 
a man asked if he would go to a 
hospital where there were a lot 
of people who had cancer. 

Floyd accepted, and as he went 
through the wards of grownups 
and little children, he remembered 
mostly one little girl. She was as 
thin as anybody you ever saw 
and was crying. 

“That poor child,” the doctor 
told Patterson later, “she’s only 
got a day or two to live.” 

“Sitting in my house late that 
night,” Patterson says, “I thought 
about those people and especially 
that little girl, and then I remem- 
bered a saying: ‘I wept because I 
had no shoes until I saw a man 
who had no feet.’ That was what 
go tme out of feeling sorry for my- 
self. 

“I realized that all that happen- 
ed to me was that I got knocked 
out, and I would have a chance to 
fight that man again. I was get- 
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ting well paid, and I looked 
around at all the luxuries being a 
fighter brought me.” 

Right then and there the 25- 
year-old former Olympic fighter 
decided he would put on a de- 
termined effort to regain a title 
he felt was rightfully his. Part of 
the effort included adding weight, 
changing his stance, using a press- 
ing attack to keep Ingo’s famed 
right from getting set. The strate- 
gy mostly was planned by Dan 
Florio, oldtime bantamweight and 
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one of the best trainers in the 
business. 

The result is now one of the 
bright pages in boxing history, 
Patterson decked his man in the 
fifth round, hitting him so hard 
that all that was left moving on 
the fallen Viking was a twitching 
left leg. It was fully four minutes 
before he regained consciousness. 

But the High Chair Kids back 
at Immaculate Conception haven't 
recovered yet from Floyd’s visit. 
They will always be in his corner. 
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She learned that there are many 
lonely people who would be so 
happy to have someone to love 


Dear Grandmother 


Condensed from Marriage 


Lola Cantrell 


“was IN the kitchen mak- 
I ing cookies when Mark 

came home from kinder- 
garten. His face was 
dirty, and he’d been crying. He 
slumped down in a chair by the 
table. 

“What’s wrong, honey?” I 
asked, worried, as I washed his 
face and hands. 

“All the kids were talking about 
their families today,” he replied. 
“Pretty soon it'll be Grandmoth- 
ers Day. Everybody will make 
cards to send. I’m the only one 
in the whole class who won't.” 
Then looking at me sadly, “How 


come I don’t have a grandmoth- 


er?” 

“You know that daddy was left 
in an orphanage when he was a 
tiny baby,” I replied. “And my 
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parents haven’t been together for 
a long time. I don’t even know 
where they are,” I added, hoping 
he understood. “You mustn't. feel 
bad, honey,” I said. “You have 
your brother and daddy and me.” 

“I know,” he replied as he 
munched on a cookie, “but it isn’t 
the same.” 

I knew how he felt because I 
had never known the fun of being 
someone’s beloved grandchild. I 
told Jim about it that night as we 
sat in the living room reading and 
talking. 

“It’s a shame,” replied 
thoughtfully, “especially when 
you see things like this.” ” hand- 
ed me the paper. 

In the Letters to the: Editors 
section there was a long, bitter 
complaint from a woman who 
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told about her troubles with a 
large family. She told how her 
relatives, including her own par- 
ents, were always visiting her or 
asking her to bring the family and 
visit them. She said she just didn’t 
want to be bothered. 

“Some have too many, and we 
don’t have enough,” Jim said. 

“Td like to write that editor and 
have him print the other side of 
the picture,” I replied. 

“Why don’t you?” he asked, 
smiling. “But don’t be disappoint- 
ed if they don’t print it. That 
isn’t such a big problem, you 
know; things could be a _ lot 
worse.” 

“But it is a big thing to Mark,” 
I answered. “Well, I'm going to 
write anyway,” I said determined- 
ly. “At least Ill feel better if I 
do.” 

I sat down on the couch beside 
Jim and chewed the end of my 
pencil thoughtfully, then wrote: 
“I saw a letter in the paper today 
from a woman who has too many 
relatives. Well, believe me, I wish 
my family had a few.” I went on, 
telling how my little boy would 
love to have a grandmother. I re- 
ally didn’t write very carefully. I 
was a little hurt and angry, as 
Mark had been that day. I was 
just writing to get it “off my 
chest.” I didn’t really expect the 
editor to print it. I didn’t think it 
was important enough. 

I put the letter in the mail box 
the next morning as the baby and 
I walked with Mark to school. 


October 


“That’s that,” I thought as the lid 
clanged shut. “They may not read 
it, but it made me feel better to 
write it.” 

Three days later I was sur- 
prised to read my letter in the 
paper. No names, just initials, but 
everything else was there, just as 
I had written it. I clipped it out 
and saved it. 

The following Tuesday after- 
noon I was working in the front 
yard, pulling weeds. The baby 
was lying contentedly in his play- 
pen enjoying the warm sunshine. 
Mark was in school. The mailman 
came by and left a large brown 
envelope in our box. In the left- 
hand corner was the name of the 
local newspaper. 

I sat down on the front porch 
steps and opened it. Out tumbled 
letters of all descriptions. Hand 
written, typed, some on expensive 
note paper, some on rough scratch 
paper, all shapes and sizes. Ex- 
citedly I glanced through them. 

“I would like to be a grand- 
mother for your little boy,” they 
said. “Please let me act as grand- 
parent for your children,” a re- 
tired teacher wrote. “My only son 
was killed in the war. I have been 
so lonely.” “Please let me be a 
grandmother for your family.” 

They said it in every possible 
way. But each offered the same 
thing, love and kindness. Some 
had lost children; others had nev- 
er had any. Some were from small 
farms, and I knew that someone 
had sat at a worn kitchen table 
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late at night, tired from the day’s 
work but anxious to write the 
words that rushed within her. 

I sat there with the letters on 
my lap and falling down around 
my feet. I pulled by handkerchief 
from my pocket and blew vigor- 
ously. I felt sad and glad and 
wonderful. 

That night Jim and I read each 
letter carefully. “What are you 
going to do with them?” he asked. 

“Answer them, of course,” I re- 
plied confidently. And I did, 
every single one. Sometimes I 
scribbled a few lines while the 
baby napped. More than once I 
wrote with him snuggled cozily 
against me, because he was teeth- 
ing and cross and thought that 
was the only way he could sleep 
that day. I wrote a few lines 
whenever I had a little time in 
my busy day. I thanked each one 
who wrote. 

Within a few days I received 
five more packages of letters from 
the newspaper. In all we had over 
600 letters from people in all 
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walks of life. I finally had to limit 
my answers to just a few lines. 

Some people had 10 or more 
children but would welcome and 
love two more. Many of them 
knew that they would probably 
never meet us personally, but they 
were just as enthusiastic as if they 
lived next door. Almost all of 
them invited us to visit them 
whenever we could. Many wrote 
that they planned to remember 
the children on their birthdays 
and Christmas, 

We were amazed. We never re- 
alized that people could be so 
nice. It surprised us to see how 
many lonely people there are who 
would be so happy to have some- 
one to love. 

I try to correspond with as 
many as I possibly can, especial- 
ly those who seem most alone. 
Mark is anxious to learn to write 
so he can help me with the let- 
ters. So far he only prints two 
words, but he does them over and 
over with love and pride: “Dear 
Grandmother. . . .” 


AFTER HEARING his night prayers, his mother tucked in four- 
year-old Chris and kissed him good-night. 
“Please stay a while, Mommy,” he begged. “I’m lonesome and 


have no one to talk to me.” 


Sitting beside him on the bed, his mother explained that he 
should never feel alone. “God is always with you,” she said, “and 
He will be here after I have gone downstairs.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the youngster. “But He’s a listener. 


I want a talker.”—The Sign 
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The centuries-old Oriental system of much love and 
more discipline keeps parents and kids happy and 
communities free of juvenile delinquency 


Chinatown Family 


Condensed from The American Weekly 


Suey Bing rocked 
QO slowly in his chair. Out- 

side, the clatter of Mott 
Street swelled with the sound of 
children returning from school. 
He fingered a damp cigar which 
had long ago gone out and probed 
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Marvin Koner 


his mind for the right way to ex- 
plain his thoughts. Slowly he turn- 
ed and said: 

“A child is like white piece of 
paper. Dip in red ink, it turns red, 
dip in black ink, it turns black. 
Paper is clean, pure, and color 
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The Raymond Tong family. The children include Elizabeth, 15; Raymond, Jr., 
11; Davis, 8; Virginia, 9; and Margaret, 13. Drawing from a ‘photo. 
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CHINATOWN FAMILY 


change it easily. It is same with 
children.” 

These few sage words from Mr. 
Bing neatly sum up the Chinese 
attitude towards bearing and rais- 
ing children. It explains why fam- 
ily concern for the children is so 
strong and why adolescent social 
problems among Chinese-Ameri- 
can teenagers is almost non-exis- 
tent. 

The Chinese, for ethnic reasons, 
have congregated in “Chinatowns” 
in several major cities of the 
United States. Here, in these self- 
contained communities they pre- 
serve their native culture — and 
set an example for American fam- 
ilies on how to raise children to 
become responsible citizens. 

Into one of these Occidental 
centers of Chinese life and culture 
came Raymond Tong. He arrived 
in 1947 from Hong Kong where 
he was a reporter for the Chinese 
Evening News. Tong left his wife 
Josephine and three children be- 
hind, but two years later Jose- 
phine left the children with 
grandparents in Hong Kong and 
joined him in New York. 

In 1951, Mr. Tong went into 
the food business which he has 
developed into a Chinese super- 
market. His children are with him 
and Josephine, and the family has 
two offspring born in the United 
States. 

As in China, the children are 
referred to as number one, num- 
ber two, etc. They are Elizabeth, 
15 years old; Margaret, 13; Ray- 
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mond, Jr., 11; Virginia, 9, and 
Davis, 8. 

The first thing that impresses a 
visitor to the Chinese home is the 
immense respect that the children 
have for each other. They have 
been taught since the toddling 
age that they are to respect all 
family members older than them- 
selves. 

One day at the dinner table, 
Davis, the youngest, was being 
reprimanded for not obeying his 
sister. Mr. Tong reminded the 
youngster of the unbreakable fam- 
ily rule. 

“Davis,” he said, “everyone in 
the family controls someone else. 
Elizabeth controls Margaret, Mar- 
garet controls Raymond, Raymond 
controls Virginia and Virginia con- 
trols you. Understand?” 

Davis lowered his eyes for a 
moment, then asked “But who do 
I control?” 

The family roared with laugh- 
ter —“You control your doll.” 

Papa, naturally, is the top con- 
troller of the family and oversees 
the family enterprise. All the 
members contribute and the chil- 
dren are paid salaries according 
to age and importance of jobs 
which vary from acting as cash- 
iers behind the check-out counter 
(older children), to replenishing 
stocks on the shelves. The chil- 
dren save their money and are 
proud of their savings. 

The parents keep a sharp eye 
on the children at all times. Mrs. 
Tong says, “When the children 
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are playing outside they must re- 
port to me every 20 minutes or I 
will not let them go out again that 
day. 

“I tell the children to do some- 
thing twice. First time I say 
please. Second time, without the 
please. Third time, no talk, I take 
off my slipper and .. .” 

Mama Tong, in turn, respects 
her children’s efforts and wishes. 
Each child is expected to do his 
part in the family and, in return, 
expects love and respect from his 
parents. There is no need for him 
to join an alien gang to prove his 
individuality. 

The Tongs are members of the 
Catholic Church and the children 
attend school at the Church of the 
Transfiguration in the heart of 
Chinatown. Since Elizabeth is the 
eldest, it is her responsibility to 
shepherd the children to and from 
school each day. 

Papa Raymond’s position is 
truly that of patriarch. He is a 41- 
year-old man of medium height 
whose round face is graced by a 
constant expression of admiration 
for his children. He laughs often 
and is affectionate with them. He 
is not as severe or disciplinary as 
Josephine, but manages to keep 
the family in line with humor and 
warmth. 

The older children, Elizabeth 
and Margaret, 15 and 13 years 
old, are beginning to show a nor- 
mal interest in the opposite sex. 
Mother keeps a sharp eye on 


them, but they don’t harbor re. 
sentments. They are allowed to 
attend parties, but not to have 
formal dates—though there are 
boys at the parties and they walk 
the girls home. 

Education starts early: in the 
Chinese family and the children 
are taught right and wrong from 
the beginning. The groundwork 
is laid for the future and the teen- 
age period is met with the neces- 
sary security and love to smooth 
the ensuing bumps. 

The Chinese teenager turns to- 
wards his family and home rather 
than away from it, It is his place 
of nourishment, the center of his 
social world — contrary to many 
American families in which 
youngsters run wild. 

Eleven-year-old Raymond, for 
instance, could never grow up to 
steal cars for “kicks,” get mixed 
up in gang “rumbles,” or be tough 
with girls. He is a model for his 
younger brother and he bears the 
name of Tong. A smear against 
him is a smear against his fam- 
ily. It would mean losing face — 
the most valuable family posses- 
sion among the Chinese. 

Which is why, with rare ex- 
ceptions, our Chinese communi- 
ties are free of petty larceny, tru- 
ancy, perversion, juvenile prob- 
lems and general moral deteriora- 
tion. 

As the philosophical Mr. Bing 
says: “A child is like white piece 
of paper, clean... good.” f 
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UNCE A 
MOTHER PRAYED 


“A few weeks ago God let us 
know that he wants our boy, soon” 


Condensed from Extension 


Edna Johnson 


ow DOEs a mother thank God 
H for the answering of a daily 
prayer of six short years? 
Short, because they number the 
ears of possession of one little 
oy Short, because it seems only 
yesterday that the tiny, button- 
nosed face was haloed by a snug- 
gly blue blanket and I smiled in 
wonder at the treasure God had 
given me. I smiled and thought: 
“Dear God, he is so sweet. Thank 


You ... Thank You. Let him al- 
ways stay as sweetly pure and full 
of Your love as he is right now... 
if You see that he is lost to You, in 
the far future, then take him now, 
before I learn to love him too 
much; take him so he stays Yours, 
always . . . don’t lose him... 
Please, God?” 

A few weeks ago God let us 
know that He wants our boy, soon, 
and now I must try to say, “Thank 
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You,” when I really want to plead 
to keep him here, with me. Aren’t 
we humans peculiar, though, to 
fight and struggle, and sometimes 
starve ourselves to assure that our 
little ones have all they need to 
grow up strong and honest .. . 
to grow up for the main purpose 
of dying? We will do anything to 
keep our children in lives of Grace 
and then we lash out and scream, 
if not in voice then in heart, when 
our purpose has been achieved and 
they go on to sanctified lives. 

Maybe it was the coward in me 
that made me ask God to take my 
child if He saw the future loss of 
his soul. I dreaded the suffering I 
knew I would feel should I wit- 
ness such a thing and I would 
fear, for him, that he would be 
forever damned. Perhaps I only 
wanted to avoid my potential suf- 
fering, but what made me think 
God’s taking him away could be 
an easier suffering? 

Oh, I know he will be safe now 
forever and won't suffer tempta- 
tion or risk his soul, and for this 
consolation I am thankful. Thank- 
ful that he will surely be where he 
was born to live, but I find myself 
wondering about my other child- 
ren who love God less than he 
does. Aren’t they in more danger 
living here in the world than the 
youngster who will soon leave? 
I so wish that I could see the 
Divine Plan, for the son that I 
lose is the one who was strongest 
in love of God and the one most 
anxious to serve Him. 
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~ October 

“Only the good die young.” Re- 
member? My, how we would 
laugh when we thought of the 
old adage, because if we lived by 
it we could easily foresee a long 
and full life ahead for our little 
boy! I wonder now if we too 
easily confused youthful determi- 
nation and naughty mischief with 
evil and perhaps ruled a bit heavily 
on what was simply natural en- 
thusiasm. I can’t regret the many 
dreadful things which required 
stern discipline during the six little 
years past, because I can’t be sure 
just which scolding it was that 
brought home to my son his obli- 
gation, as a little human, to God. 
I don’t know which spanking or 
lecture was the one that finally 
made him strong enough to really 
love God, as children can. 

Last year he began to pray that 
God make him be good, because 
he couldn’t be good all by himself. 
The Devil was “bigger than five 
years old.” He Ste asking that 
God take him to Heaven soon, 
while he was small because he 
didn’t want to be “bigger and 
worser.” God didn’t answer my 
prayer alone, but also the prayer 
of a little boy, very old in under- 
standing. 

Sometimes I cry when I think 
of the empty time ahead, for this 
was the son who wanted to hear 
stories of Mary and Jesus and con- 
sidered it very unfair that he 
couldn’t tell Father his sins in Con- 
fession as his big brother did. This 
was the tabernacle in my home 
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from which Our Lord smiled back 
at me as I tried to prepare a pure 

for Him to dwell. All child- 
ren are like tabernacles and we 
parents dress our babies’ souls in 
things of beauty so the world may 
see Our Lord shining through. I 
often pity the parents who are in- 
different to erecting altars in the 
hearts of their children, for they 
miss so much in not looking for 
God in their children. All parents 
slip and sometimes the little people 
aren't fully ready for the gold we 
would give them, but God sees 
that they receive the material nec- 
essary to house Him, if not through 
parents, then later when they are 
adult, through someone else. It is 
so wonderful, though, to have a 
child who loves and wants God 
and shares his “secret” life with 
you. When one has had this how 
can she give it up easily? How 
does one even share such a sor- 
row? 

In losing this child, I feel the 
emptiness of my soul. Is it envy 
that, though he is tiny, he is 
great in | gee stronger in love and 
purer of soul than I who have 
lived so much longer, trying so 
much harder? Am I jealous that 
his trial will never be and he is 
going where he belongs without 
the struggle of life? I suppose it 
is all these things and the very 
human love of a mother who wants 
to keep her little boy, even when 
it is God Who will be taking him. 

I bow my head and I try to 
thank God for sparing both of us 


the suffering of the future, and I 
wonder over all the hopes I had 
and efforts I made for his future. 
Would he be a chosen one? He 
had seemed to be. I had hoped 
and prayed that one of our child- 
ren would show signs that God 
wanted him in His service, and 
this boy so loved God that I was 
almost sure he would be the one. 
He has been chosen ... he has 
been called . . . Should a mother’s 
heart be as empty as mine when 
this is recalled? 

What does our little boy think 
of all this? “Does he know?” peo- 
ple ask. Well, he has always known 
that some day God would call him 
and that he should always be pre- 
pared. He knows that he will leave 
us soon, and while it saddens him 
that we must stay here, he is not 
frightened of death. 

He will receive Holy Commun- 
ion early and will be confirmed 
even before his eldest brother. He 
is humanly proud of both pros- 
pee He had suffered long and 

from pain before he told us 
of it. He regards the pain as his 
ticket to Heaven and offers it, 
quietly. He is a very good little 
boy . . . not quite a saint, for he 
is still naughty and requires lect- 
ures ... he regrets being naughty, 
but not as much as he regrets get- 
ting caught, I suspect! He is very 
happy, though, that all the pain 
and the need for lectures will soon 
end and he will really begin to 
“live,” as he says. 
The new puppies and the new 
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bedroom, all to himself in our just- 
built home, are delights to him 
and for the first time he has the 
privacy of a “hide-away” in the 
attic where he can day-dream, as 
alone as he likes. We feel so 
saddened to think that just now, 
when we have finally achieved the 
things so necessary for the good 
adjustment and happiness of our 
children one of them must enj 
them for just a short while. All 
those “so necessary” things don’t 
seem very important now. 

An empty room and a quieter 
house will a ours in a few short 


months . . . now I am able to 
thank God for having loaned me a 
little boy who showed me that all 
he really needed and wanted was 
to “go to God” and he let me show 
him the way . . . while he showed 
me that big houses and decent 
clothes, good adjustment and per- 
sonality aren’t necessities of life. 

I find I can thank God for all 
the material blessings He has sent 
us, but most of all I can thank 
Him for the little boy who showed 
me that they don’t matter... 
and he is leaving them all behind, 
quite happily, to prove it to me. 


“It all started with a lousy fifty-cent potted plant!” 
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“Juvenile Integrity 


Starts in the Home 


Fathers have the opportunity to 

inspire integrity and kindle the 

spirit of freedom at an early age 
in the home 


Condensed from The 
American Mercury 


F A SINGLE word has 
to be resorted to to 
describe the good 
man, the good citi- 
zen, the good father, 

it is the word, integrity,” Joseph 
N. Welch, of Boston, asserted. 

Mr. Welch stressed the impor- 
tance of integrity in influencing 
the youth of the nation. “If it were 
in my power to bestow on youth 
one single quality, I would not 
choose wit or wisdom, or even that 
great boon, education. I would 
choose integrity. Integrity is passed 
on to the children in the home by 
living a life of integrity, sober 
honesty and responsible citizen- 
ship. If children live in such atmos- 
phere, they will accept it as an 


attitude and never waver. Having 
integrity, they will find freedom, 
and having found it, gladly grant 
it to all others.” 

The sure way to deprive children 
of this priceless quality is for par- 
ents to be a little lawless, fixers, 
cheats, chiselers. 

Mr. Welch feels that “liberty, 
particularly liberty which stems 
from the home, involves attitudes 
and disciplines which must start in 
the home. If absent, they result in 
fatal defects in the child, the youth 
and the man. Liberty is a disciplin- 
ed attitude toward life and toward 
others. It does not result in a wild 
gallop across time and space and 
the lives of others, heedlessly ig- 
noring their rights and their wishes. 
True liberty is conduct within the 
framework of law and the rules of 
decency, with the result that any 
enjoyment of the freedoms this 
land delivers cause no pain and no 
injury to any other human being. 
This means that any free life must 
be lived within, and be governed 
by, a code of honesty, of fair deal- 
ing and of respect for all other 
human beings, including those 
whose opinions differ utterly and 
completely from our own, and 
whose views, political, religious or 
otherwise may in no sense match 
your views or mine.” 

Fathers have the opportunity to 
inspire integrity and kindle the 
spirit of freedom at an early age 
in the home. A father represents 
and teaches civilized values. Youth 
Board workers, probing into the 
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lives of juvenile delinquents, found 
that the deeper they went, the 
more apparent it became that de- 
linquents are essentially youths 
who have never made contact with 
civilized values; youths without a 
concept of a father, as the father 
is normally conceived; youths with- 
out an inkling of the idea of social 
obligation or personal duty. 

A father is many things. To a 
youngster, he is the symbol of pro- 
tection from the world and from 
themselves. He is an example of 
worldly knowledge. To the teenage 
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girl, Dad is her first beau. She 
seeks his approval on clothes, hair 
styles and cosmetics. She needs a 
man’s opinion and a man’s influ- 
ence. The adolescent boy finds his 
father an example of manhood 
which he attempts to follow. When 
he and Dad work together, the 
young boy attempts to be a man 
through his Dad’s example. When 
a father acts with firmness, kind- 
ness and according to what is right, 
he instills integrity and a love of 
liberty. Juvenile integrity starts in 
the home. It starts with father. 


Copyright 1960 Cartoons-of-the-Month 


“Ahoy, Mrs. Conroy! After your bath, 
mind leaving the water in the tub?” 
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JEST AROUND THE HOME® 


By O. A. Battista 


All some little boys need to get atten- 
tion is to be left alone in a newly-wall- 
papered room with crayons. 


A gentleman is a man who helps his 
wife into her coat when there’s nobody 
there to see him do it. 


A lazy person is one who decides to 
do without catsup because none came out 
on the first couple of shakes. 


The surest mark of a reliable wife is a family car that always 
has a full gas tank. 


A man of faith is one who will believe a “fresh paint” sign 
without checking it with his hand to prove that it is right. 


In the winter time, nothing will make your wife’s disposition 
chillier than a beat-up fur coat. 


When it comes to detecting the ring of an engagement in a 
man’s voice all smart young girls have perfect hearing. 


Nothing improves a married man’s disposition like receiving 
a promotion — around the house. 


There’s nothing like a recession to make it easier for every- 
body to understand money when it starts to talk. 


A woman respects a husband who can stand on his own two 
feet — especially when he’s dancing with her. 


A modern mother would do well to learn that the best way to 
teach some things to her children at her knee is with them bent 
over it 
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The son of a famous author wonders 

if any father can guide his children wisely in this 
fast-changing world; he finds the answer 

in the one thing that never changes 


Condensed from Family Weekly 


N THE DARKNESS a child sleeps 
I and a father in a doorway 

watches. 

It is a moment of tenderness 
and, in this instance, a moment 
of pain. For the father is recall- 
ing a bitter dispute with his 
daughter weeks before, tigen 
out of her budding teenage “ 
mance” with a man eight saat 
her senior. 

She was only 14, this child who 


Does 
Father Really 
Know Best? 


Will Oursler 


slept so peacefully now as the 
father watched. She had been so 
sure of herself, so sure she knew 
all the answers. 

He had told her then — as so 
many fathers have had to do — 
that he had to act in her best in- 
terests, to guard her from what- 
ever might harm her, and she had 
cried out that she hated him. 

“Sometimes we have to do un- 
popular things,” he had said, “to 
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DOES FATHER REALLY KNOW BEST? 


protect those we love, because 
they may be too young to under- 
stand. This is a moment like 
that.” 

She had not understood or be- 
lieved. She had resented deeply 
his breaking up her “afair” with 
this 22-year-old man. For a week 
she had hardly spoken to her 
father. 

But he had prevented anything 
serious or tragic from happening. 
And now she had found a new 
flame, a 16-year-old youth in the 
class ahead of her in school, and 
the older man aparently was for- 
gotten. 

Tonight he had heard her 
speak casually of him as “that fel- 
low I used to think was the only 
guy in the world. Wasn’t that the 
craziest?” 

So he had been right in this 
instance, yet, as he stood 


Will Oursler is the son of the late 
Fluton Oursler, former senior editor 
of The Reader’s Digest and author 
of many books, the best known of 
which are his masterpieces based on 
the Bible, ‘“The Greatest Story Ever 
Told,’’ Greatest Book Ever Writ- 
ten,”” and ‘The Greatest Faith Ever 
Known.” Will Oursler is an author 
in his own right, having written a 
number of books and having collabor- 
ated with his father to write ‘Father 
Flanagan of Boys Town” which was 
later made into a movie. Will’s sis- 
ter, April Oursler Armstrong, has also 
authored several books, especially 
books for children on the life of 
Christ, completed her father’s book 
“The Greatest Faith Ever Known” 
after his death, and is a regular con- 
tributor to Catholic publications. 
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watching, he felt also the loneli- 
ness and helplessness of the par- 
ent in so many cases. For the 
battle and the outcome and her 
resentment, or lack of resentment, 
were only shifting aspects of to- 
day’s curious warfare that is be- 
ing waged on the home front. 

Today, home and family — es- 
pecially Dad — appear to be 
caught up in the’ whirlpool of 
modern times, the swirling pace 
that is certainly unequalled in all 
history. 

Joe F. of a northern California 
suburb is a typical example. He 
is almost 17. His father is a 
sound, hard-working businessman. 
There is much love in the fam- 
ily. No animosity, no real trouble. 

But between Joe and Dad there 
is little in common — except con- 
cern. Joe - doesn’t work hard 
enough, he is out too much, he 
takes on too many school activi- 
ties. When Dad talks about it, Joe 
doesn’t even listen. 

Tonight he is out in the family 
car. All the lads in the neighbor- 
hood take their family cars to 
dances and parties, At 4 in the 
morning Joe is calling his frantic 
parents. 

Dad answers. Joe is 50 miles 
away with the crowd. He'll stay 
at a friend’s — a fellow named 
Henry. “I've had a couple drinks, 
Dad,” he admits. “I'd better not 


drive. . .” 
It’s futile to argue. The boy 


shouldn’t be out this late, but it 
is safer to let the all-night party 
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go on than to let his son drive 
back. 

And besides, everyone else in 
the neighborhood has the same 
problem. None of them has solved 
it. 


Dad knows best? Sure. But 
who listens? 

The principal of one of the top 
preparatory schools in the East 
told me: “Certainly there is a gap 
between the generations. Learn- 
ing has changed, education has 
changed, science has _ changed, 
new concepts have come into be- 
ing. 

“Fathers we talk to are usually 
too busy making a living to keep 
up with the new methods, new 
approaches, new discoveries. 
“Dad is too busy paying the 
bills and keeping the family fed 
and clothed and housed properly.” 
“You've had your chance, Dad, 
you and your generation,” I re- 
cently heard one boy declare. 
“You could have straightened ev- 
erything out, but now the world’s 
in a worse mess than ever, Who 
knows what’s going to happen — 
or why?” 

To be sure, such an attitude 
does not mirror every home. But 
almost all with sons or daughters 
to worry over in these’ times 
know some aspect of it. It is a 
symbol of the clash and uncer- 
tainty of our age. 

All about us we see a triumph 
of confusion in the midst of 
changing concepts; onrushing 
new discoveries of the mid-20th 
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century universe seem to say to 
our youngsters, “Forget this old 
fogie in the armchair. The planets 
of outer space and civilization 
Dad never dreamed of are wait- 
ing.” 

But the hunger and the need 
and the bonds of love do not die. 
And the answer to this curious 
dilemma of our age? 

For each of us it must be a 
personal answer. 

It came for me with the sud- 
den loss of my own father; all 
the long discussions and argu- 
ments with him about politics and 
art and literature, the interchange 
of thoughts and opinions, became 
part of the past; the matter of 
who was right or wrong was sud- 
denly the least important thing 
in the world. 

What was important was that 
he was gone, that this wonderful, 
precious relationship was over, in 
earthly terms at least. And I knew 
then that the gap between the 
generations is never so wide as 
the gap betwen life and death, 
between having and losing. 

I recall a moment years ago 
when, as a boy of 16 in a bitter 
argument with my father, I said 
those ugly things youth utters 
against age and authority, words 
no child should say to a parent. 

I remember my father saying, 
“Bill, I forgive you before you 
ask because I know you don't 
mean those things, not for one 
instant, not a word.” 

I was even more angry because 
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-callow youth within cried out that 

I did mean them, and I wanted 
him to know that I did. 

Later, when anger had cooled 
enough, I knew he _ had _ been 
right; I had not meant those 
words at all. When I tried to ex- 
plain, he brushed it aside. It was 
all right, it was forgiven and for- 
gotten long since. He grinned and 
we shook hands. 

Some 24 years later, a moment 
came when my own son hurled his 
anger at me, his adolescent re- 
volt against the controls of this 
adult world, in words that seemed 
to echo across the years — my 
own words, almost verbatim, hurl- 
ed back at me out of the past. 

Sudenly, in that moment, I 
knew the hurt my own father 
must have felt at my 16-year-old 
rage, hurt he had somehow kept 
well hidden. 

How could I have said those 
things? How could my son cry 
out like this now? How could any 
child cry out like this against his 
parents who only want to help 
him? 

And then I recalled my father’s 
reply, his immediate forgiveness 
in the midst of my juvenile fury. 
I used those words again; I for- 
gave my boy at once: “I know 
you don’t mean words like that. 
Not for a moment.” 

Later that night my boy came 
to me. He started to tell me how 
he hadn’t meant any of it. “You 
were right, Dad. I was just — 
sore. I didn’t mean that stuff.” 
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I grinned — and. we - shook 
hands across a quarter of a cen- 
tury of time. 

The key lies in recognition of 


_the simple, precious relationship 


of love — on both sides — for 
what it is; it lies in having the 
courage to hold on to what is 
good and worthwhile, warm and 
real. It lies in learning the mean- 
ing of simple, human respect, 
one for the other, based not on 
any Victorian concept of dictator- 
ial authority but on love. 

One of my Greenwich Village 
friends is a portrait painter who 
ranks with the best. His son also 
is a painter. A rivalry developed 
between these two that was never 
in the open, but always present 
in some measure. They argued 
about methods, techniques, ideas, 
goals, 

Then the father’s eyes began 
to fail. The son, concerned, 
pleaded with the father to give 
up painting. The more he plead- 
ed, the more the father seemed 
to drive himself. 

“I thought Dad was going to 
paint himself blind to keep up 
with my output, as he saw it,” 
the son told me. “It wasn’t a riv- 
alry anymore. I was just terrified 
about Dad. I went to him and 
told him if he would quit, I would 
quit.’ 

The father shook his head an- 
grily at the suggestion. The next 
day he showed up at his son’s 
studio with a package for the the 
boy. He seemed to have forgotten 


about the previous night or the 
argument, 

They talked, as they often had 
in the past, about painting, about 
the young man’s high talent and 
how far he might go. The son 
could not recall when the rela- 
tionship had been so warm or 
close. In this talk there was new 
appreciation, each for the other, 
and the son felt it so strongly 
he spoke to his father about it. 

“The gulf between us,” the 
father said, “has only been in our 
minds, not in our hearts, and 
when we speak with our hearts, 
the gulf vanishes. Always remem- 
ber that when you paint.” 

“What’s in the package you 
brought, Dad?” 

“A symbol of what I mean. 
Open it after I leave.” 

When the father was gone, the 
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son opened the package and 
found in its his father’s thorough- 
ly cleaned, well-kept, and ready- 
to-use brushes and paint. It was 
a gift of today to tomorrow, and 
it bound together the meaning 
and importance of both. 

The son told me, “You see, I 
am both a son and a father my- 
self. Even now with a five-year- 
old boy, I know that the gap is 
there and I want to bridge it in 
every way I can. Dad showed me 
the way with his gift of those 
brushes.” 

The answer is found not in 
theories but in the respect and 
love that bind one generation to 
the next; it is found in the warmth 
of the human heart. 

For the truth is that, with 
father or child, the heart always 
knows best. 


Keep It Mum 


THE CHILDREN of the neighborhood had been arguing about the 
merits of their respective religious faiths but Bill had ignored the 
whole thing until he got into the first grade and found out that 


he was a Catholic. 


A short time later he came home with the fearful announce- 
ment, “Tommy says Catholics don’t go to Heaven.” 

His mother said, “Now, Billy, when the kids yell such things 
at you, just keep quiet and don’t yell back. You must follow the 
exemple of Our Lord at the time of His crucifixion—just be silent 


and take it like a man.” 


When Bill’s father came home that evening and asked him 
what he had learned during the day, Bill summed it up with. 
“I learned that Catholics don’t go te heaven but we don’t 


talk about it.”"—The Way of St. Francis 
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The parent’s story is far more precious to a child 
than the book variety 


SPIN YOUR 
OWN YARN 


Condensed from 
Crosier Family Monthly 


Joy Marie Hoag 


ii WAS ONE of those miserable 
rainy days when I and Miss 
Three-and-a-Half and Miss Twen- 
ty-Seven-Months were stuck in- 
doors and they weren’t any hap- 
pier about it than I was. Finally, 
their scrapping and screaming 
reached such a pitch I decided 
I'd better switch from homemak- 
ing to peacemaking. I marched 
into their room, grabbed one of 
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their books from a shelf and an- 
nounced: “Hush, now. I'm going 
to read you a story.” 

“Oh, Mommy,” said Gwen, the 
older. “I'm tired of those old 
stories.” 

I realized then that I wasn’t 
the only one bored by their col- 
lection of time-worn tales. So I 
decided to tell them a story. 

Leading them into the kitchen, 
I settled them in chairs and be- 
gan weaving a fanciful tale about 
a little elephant with a bad mem- 
ory and a giraffe who always got 
a crick in his long neck. My 
audience stayed entranced long 
enough for me to not only finish 
the ironing, but clean the kitchen 
as well. Since that day, storytell- 
ing, and storylistening, has been 
a favorite pastime in our home. 

I have found that the home- 
made story not only gets more 
and longer attention than the one 
read from a book, but can be 
brought into action in many in- 
stances when reading just isn’t 
convenient: on trips in the car; 
during long walks on a nice after- 
noon when the problem is keep- 
ing the little ones reasonably 
close to me; at bedtime in a 
darkened room when sleepy eyes 
are just about to close; when 
you're trying to keep an older 
child out of mischief while feed- 
ing or bathing a younger one. 
And what is most important, 
around the house at least, is that 
I can tell stories while doing my 
regular chores. Perhaps I'm not 
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as efficient as some homemakers, 
but I have found that it is the 
rare occasion when I can sit down 
during the day to do nothing but 
entertain the kiddies. 

“Tell us again about the little 
girl who always helped her Mom- 
my,” Gwen will ask as she and 
Claudia follow with their brooms 
behind me and the vacuum. 
“Tory,” Claudia will echo. 

There’s no doubt about it, the 
parent’s story (no matter how 
poorly plotted or inferior by lit- 
erary standards) is far more pre- 
cious to a child than the book 
variety. There is a closeness and 
warmth that results from the told 
story; an intimacy. 

I say ‘parent’s’ story advisedly 
because storytelling can be a 
boon to Dad, too. At least, it was 
for my husband. Ed _ invariably 
came home from work tired, to 
be besieged by two younsters bel- 
lowing for the “horsey” game or 
“piggy-back rides” or the “tricks.” 
There is still a certain amount of 
horseplay, to be sure, but Ed now 
cuts it short when he starts pant- 
ing, relaxes in an easy chair, and 
tells a story. 

For the child, storytelling is a 
wonderful way to learn creative- 
ness, the ability to draw from his 
own inner sources for entertain- 
ment. It was a simple short step 
from telling a story to suggest- 
ing to Gwen: “Now, why don’t 
you tell me one?” At first, she 
largely repeated stories or bits of 
stories that I had told her. But 
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as time went on, she began to 
add incidents stemming from her 
own experience, her own obser- 
vations. And I encouraged her 
imagination no matter how far- 
fetched her tales became, encour- 
aged it just as much as I could. 

This led to a delightful game 
of sharing the story. I would be- 
gin: “Once upon a time there 
was a little baby named Susan 
... And Gwen would pick it 
up at my suggestion, perhaps 
adding something like ... “and 
all she did was sleep and eat and 
cry.” Claudia, too young to take 
an active part, watched intently 
and listened, enjoying every min- 
ute of it, injecting an exclama- 
tion now and then. 

The tale often meanders every 
which way, but I never attempt 
to rush Gwen, or out-do her. I 
see this as practice not only in 
creativeness but in speech and 
conversation as well. As a matter 
of fact, often the beginning of 
a do-it-yourself tale will end up 
as a conversation. Once, on an 
afternoon ride to the country, 
Gwen interrupted my yarn about 
an old tree that shivered without 
its leaves in the winter to ask: 
“Why do some trees drop acorns 
and others don’t?” This led to a 
long discussion about different 
kinds of trees and their charac- 
teristics. Soon after that on a trip 
to the library a book about trees 
caught Gwen’s eye and we bor- 
rowed it. Storytelling actually en- 
courages reading too. 


SPIN YOUR OWN YARN 
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I don’t want to give the im- 
pression that our enthusiasm for 
the homemade story has com- 
pletely overshadowed the tradi- 
tional children’s stories. Little 
Red Riding Hood, the Three 
Little Pigs, the Boy Who cried 
Wolf, are old standbys at our 
house. They have a very definite 
place in any childhood, but I have 
found that my children get a spe- 
cial kind of enjoyment out of the 
spur-of-the-moment tale. 

At first I used _ storytelling 
mainly as entertainment for the 
children while I did the house- 
work. Then, quite by accident, it 
came to me that I could use it 
as a weapon in my daily battle 
for good behavior. It happened 
this way: 

It was afternoon nap time and 
I expected to have my usual dif- 
ficulties persuading Gwen to lie 
down quietly and go to sleep. 
“Now lie down on your pillow, 
close your eyes, and I don’t want 
any demands for water, books 
or anything else,” I told her. 

“You mean go right to sleep 
like that little girl Debbie you 
told us about?” 

Astonished, I nodded, and that 
was the last I heard from her. 
From that time on I slipped into 
my stories morals about obedi- 
ence, cleanliness, safety, courtesy 
and all the hundred other things 
we try to instill in our children. 

For the habit of nightly teeth- 
brushing, I invented a story about 
a little girl whose teeth smiled 
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all the time because their owner 
kept them so bright and clean. 
As a helper in the campaign to 
have Gwen put her toys away 
each night, I wove a tale about 
little toys that cried all night be- 
cause they were left strewn all 
over the floor to be trampled by 
big people. 

I can’t say these lesson-stories 
worked miracles or always 
brought home the point. (Even 
after many repeated stories em- 
phasizing that Christmas was the 
birthday of Christ, the morning 
of the big day when I asked 
Gwen whose birthday it was she 
glanced around at her multitude 
of toys gifts and piped, 
“Mine”). But they were a big 
help. Instead of just issuing or- 
ders I was dramatizing them to 
appeal to the emotions. 

While stories don’t need to fol- 
low any set pattern, I do think 
there are several basic principles 
which ought to be followed. 
These are: 

Simplicity. Not only should 
the story line, or “plot,” be kept 
within the realm of the child’s 
understanding, but the words 
should, too. This was brought 
home to me one day when I told 
Gwen the story of the birth of 
Christ ending with the visit of 
the three kings. That night she 
repeated the tale to Dad almost 
verbatim, ending with: “And the 
three kings brought the baby 
gold, Frankenstein and mud.” 

Happy Ending. Sure, there can 
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be trouble, difficulties, in the 
story, as there are in life. But 
everything should come out all 
right in the end, leaving the child 
with a happy, satisfied feeling. 

Related Topic. As any parent 
knows, children are most inter- 
ested in the things which are 
close to them, in their own small 
world, so to speak. And the same 
applies in story topics. The tale- 
teller will get the best attention 
with stories of other children, 
small animals, birds, flowers’ and 
the like. These things are akin to 
the youngster, in his mind, and 
he can sympathize with them eas- 
ily. 
"The humorous or _ ridiculous 
twist can be injected into stories 
whenever the opportunity arises. 
After all, children like jokes as 
well as we adults do. 

Storytelling can be broadened 
as the child grows older to in- 
clude tales about occupations, ad- 
venture, geography. These, in 
turn, can be followed up by ac- 
tual experience. 

I remember vividly my grand- 
mother telling a tale about an 
airline stewardess, then taking me 
on a trip to our city’s airport, in- 
troducing me to a_ stewardess, 
who showed me the inside of an 
airliner. This, one of the outstand- 
ing experiences of my childhood, 
had its beginning in a homemade 
story. 

As educator Granville Stanley 
Hall once said, “Stories are the 
natural soul food of children.” --+ 
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It’s the most common disease 
of the body’s largest organ 

ESIDES BEING the largest or- 
B gan of the body and, next 

to the brain, the most com- 
plicated, the skin has the distinc- 
tion of being afflicted by more 
than 2,100 diseases. Of them all, 
none has a more ancient and frus- 
trating history, affects so many 
people for so much of their lives, 
and causes so much anguish as 
psoriasis. 

Even in the Scriptures, there is 
reference to “the leper as white 
as snow” — a terse, vivid charac- 
terization of what is believed to 
have been a psoriatic with his 
eruptions, plagues and patches 
covered with glistening “mother of 
pearl” scales. 

Despite the Scriptural reference 
‘and early terminology, no modern 
psoriatic does or should consider 
himself literally a “leper.” It is un- 
fortunately true, however, that 


many victims suffer — some to the 
point of becoming virtual recluses 


lague of the Skin 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


— not only because of the un- 
sightliness of psoriasis, but also out 
of an unshakeable feeling that it 
indicates some taint or corruption. 
Psoriasis, of course, is not contag- 
ious, and it has nothing to do 
necessarily with right or wrong. 
More than four millien Ameri- 
cans, it is estimated, are victims 
— making psoriasis the most com- 
mon single skin disease. Some 
150,000 new cases occur annually, 
and, according to some estimates, 
two to eight percent of all skin 
patients are psoriatics. Statistics on 
psoriasis are difficult to obtain — 
for one reason, because so many 
patients give up medical treatment. 
Many, as the U. S. Public Health 
Service has observed, spend small 
fortunes in the desperate search 
for relief. 
“The disease of specialistic fru 
tration,” some dermatologists have 
called psoriasis. Some patients 
have heard the advice: “Stop 
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spending your money. You have 
a hopeless disease. Learn to live 
with it.” It was with a good deal 
of concern that one medical report 
some years ago noted: “It is un- 
fortunate that the customary re- 
action of a physician confronted 
with a patient with psoriasis is 
one of helplessness.” Even then, 
it went on to emphasize, “persis- 
tent application of known methods 
of therapy” could give at least 
some relief. 

Even today the cause of psoria- 
sis is unknown. But the disease 
is now getting both a quantity 
and kind of research it never had 
before. Instead of theoretical spec- 
ulations, based on empirical con- 
siderations, about the possible con- 
nection between internal organs 
and psoriasis, the psoriatic skin it- 
self is receiving intensive and bas- 
ic scrutiny. It’s a kind of research 
— although it may seem long over- 
due — that was hardly feasible 
before. It can be expected to lead, 
at least, to a practical understand- 
ing of the mechanisms of psoriasis. 
Already coming out of it are data 
considered ‘highly provocative. 

At the same time, new  ap- 
proaches to treatment are being 
developed. The newer steroids 
have been tried with some success, 
and one of the newer chemicals, 
aminopterin, is also being tested. 
One of the more promising thera- 
peutic compounds is a new topical 
medication, a lotion called Al- 
phosyl. Clinical trails have demon- 
strated that it is the first topical 
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preparation to be more than mod- 
erately effective in most cases and 
to fill a number of other important 
requirements as well. 

Although psoriasis occurs oc- 
casionally from the age of five 
on, and not infrequently begins 
after middle life, most characteris- 
tically it is first seen between the 
ages of 15 and 35, afflicting males 
and females with equal frequency. 

The onset may be acute or in- 
sidius. Small bright red spots ap- 
pear; at first, they may be only 
pinhead size. Soon the spots are 
covered with adherent dry scales 
in thin, mica-like layers which, 
when peeled off, reveal a smooth 
moist surface studded with tiny 
bleeding points. The spots increase 
in size, and may coalesce to form 
larger and larger plaques and 
patches, some of which may un- 
dergo shrinking in the center as 
they spread, producing irregular, 
sometimes bizarre patterns. 

Although psoriasis often occurs 
on the scalp, the back of the el- 
bows and knees, and the lower 
part of the back, actually any part 
of the skin surface may be involv- 
ed. Many patients go for years 
with psoriasis limited to one site, 
but the disease may become uni- 
versal, sparing little of the body 
surface. 

Psoriasis is not always easy to 
diagnose. Many persons who be- 
lieve they have dandruff really 
have psoriatic patches on the scalp. 
In many instances of nail involve- 
ment — with stippling, pitting, 
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thickening, discoloration, cracking 
and elevation — fungus infection 
must be ruled out. Identification 
of psoriasis of the hands can some- 
times be difficult; so, too, can 
psoriasis of the face where lupus- 
like coverage may occur. 

The course of the disease is ex- 
tremely variable. Remissions and 
recurrences may be frequent or 
occasional. In the same patient, 
one attack may be severe and wide- 
spread, another mild and limited 
in extent. The lesions may disap- 
pear and the patient may remain 
free of the disease for months or 
years only to have it return with 
renewed vigor. Many patients tend 
to have a clearing in summer, a 
recurrence in winter; but a few 
have flare-ups in summer, a per- 
versith which has complicated the 
search for causes. 

During World War I, when Ger- 
many and Central Europe experi- 
enced a severe shortage of edible 
fats and oils, a phenomenon was 
noted: even a sufficient number of 
individuals with psoriasis for dem- 
onstration to aad students be- 
came hard to find. Not until 
after the war, with the end of fat 
privation, did the disease show its 
customary incidence again. 

Here, it seemed, was something 
to go on. The apparent beneficial 
effect of a sparse fat diet seemed 
to emphasize the importance of 
metabolism. To this day, however, 
the exact phase of metabolism 
that may be at fault remains un- 
known; carbohydrate, protein and 
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lipid metabolism have all been in- 
dicated by various investigators. 

Both before and since the first 
World War many other theories 
to explain psoriasis have been ad- 
vanced. 

A tendency toward the disease 
to be inherited in some families, 
but the hereditary factor is not 
reliably regular. In one investiga- 
tion of 231 psoriasis patients, for 
example, only 21 were found in 
whose family tree multiple occur- 
rences were present. 

From time to time, various mi- 
cro-organisms have been turned up 
in scrapings of psoriatic scales and 
causative significance has been at- 
tributed to them. Flares of psoria- 
sis have been noted in connection 
with acute attacks of streptococcal 
tonsilitis. Complete regression of 
psoriasis has been observed follow- 
ing surgical removal of the gall 
bladder and some connection with 
gall bladder infection or hepatic 
diseases has been postulated. 

Since psoriasis eruptions some- 
times clear temporarily during 
pregnancy, a hormonal influence 
has been inferred. 

Psychic factors have not been 
neglected. Tension and anxiety, 
of course, may play a role in any 
disease process, and psoriasis as 
well can be triggered by emotion- 
al stress. 

Climatic influences have been 
considered. But while many psoria- 
tics improve in summer and in 
warm sunny climates, in some the 
disease is, perversely enough, ag- 
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gravated by sunshine. Nor are in- 
habitants of warm and sunny cli- 
mates immune to psoriasis. 

Strange as it may seem, only 
recently have there been systemat- 
ic attempts to study psorasis at 
its site by chemical analysis of 
the diseased horny layer of the 
skin. One reason for the delay 
has been the lack of knowledge of 
chemical composition of normal 
horny layers and the absence, 
therefore, of any basis for com- 
parison. 

This much, however, can be said 
with some assurance: 

Unlike hair and nail which are 
composed almost entirely of kera- 
tin, the horny layer of the skin 
is now known to consist of only 
60 to 70 percent of water-insoluble 
horny framework. Much of the re- 
mainder is composed of water- 
soluble compounds and it is these 
which perform many of the essen- 
tial protective functions of the 
skin surface such as maintaining 
acidity, regulating the flow of 
water, binding moisture, and pro- 
tecting against ultraviolet. 

In September, 1957, a Maine 
physician, in a letter to the edi- 
tor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, inquired 
whether topical application of gar- 
lic extract might be of any value 
for psoriasis. 

It was inevitable, the reply in- 
dicated, that garlic, which has 
been suggested for the treatment 
of a long list of entities, should 
meet up with psoriasis for which 
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“practically everything has been 
recommended.” The reply hasten- 
ed to add the caution that garlic 
“is not only unpleasent to the ol- 
factory organ but is irritating to 
the skin when applied locally,” 
and the answering consultant took 
the occasion to remark that, while 
his personal experience with topi- 
cal application of garlic had been 
confined to a group of lepers 
isolated in a separate cottage, he 
was certian physically able psoria- 
tics would find it hard to take not 
only the skin burns but also “the 
social ostracism that would greet 
one with garlic on the skin.” 

Almost literally, _ practically 
everything has been tried, in some 
desperation as well as great hope, 
for psoriasis. 

There has been a deluge of 
diets. “The favorable response of 
the psoriatic to a total starvation 
regime,” observed a report in the 
New York State Journal of Medi- 
cine in 1954, “has been facetiously 
explained on the basis that the 
body in its search for sustenance 
is compelled to subsist by reme- 
tabolizing in some obscure fash- 
ion the psoriatic scales.” 

A low fat diet, in particular, 
has had a number of proponents. 
Some physicians have reported 
that with daily fat ingestion limit- 
ed to 20 grams, improvement in 
psoriasis has occurred within six 
weeks and complete disappearance 
has been noted in three to eight 
months. Others, however, have 


not been impressed with results, 
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possibly because of inability to 
maintain patients on the regime 
for sufficient time. 

Vitamin treatments have had 
their day too. At one point, for 
example, massive doses of vitamin 
D were reported to be a “practical 
simple and effective treatment.” 
But some physicians soon noted 
a marked increase in blood calcium 
in some patients. 

Arsenic, by mouth or by injec- 
tion, has been helpful, but the 
patient is exposed to possible de- 
velopment of arsenical warts which 
may lead to cancer. Also this 
chemical treatment may be com- 
plicated by abdominal cramps, 
nausea, diarrhea and other unto- 
ward effects. 

Hormones have also been used. 
The latest to be employed is tri- 
amcinolone which, while being 
studied at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Hospital in patients with 
rheumatoid arthritis, was found to 
relieve psoriasis when that, too, 
was present. When the drug is 
withdrawn, however, the psoria- 
tic lesions return. While triamcino- 
lone may be used to tide a psoria- 
tic over an acute emergency, it is 


considered too potent for long- 
continued use. 

Because emotional stress has of- 
ten seemed to be a potent factor 
in exacerbating psoriasis, tranqui- 
lizers have been tried and, in un- 
controlled studies, have been re- 
ported to bring favorable respons- 
es in some cases. However, the 
use of such drugs in psoriasis has 
been compared to the use of a 
dye to disguise graying hair. 

Despite the wide variety of 
treatments — internal and external 
— no one treatment of any kind 
has been generally satisfactory. 
Nor can there be any likelihood 
for a specific — a definitive cure 
or control — as long as the cause 
of psoriasis remains unknown. 

Meanwhile, in the view of many 
physicians, the most important 
part of therapy for psoriasis must 
be directed topically to the im- 
mediate site of trouble. And there 
is need for a topical agent which 
is effective for most patients, and 
remains effective; which can con- 
trol original outbreaks and also 
any recurrences; and which is safe, 
non-irritating and cosmetically ac- 
ceptable to patients as well. 


WHILE PREPARING forms for a new baptism class in East Africa, 
Father Charles L. Callahan, M.M., of Connecticut, asked a pros- 
pective convert if she was married. 

“No, Father,” came the reply, “but I’ve been asked to get 


married plenty of times.” 


“Fine,” said the Connecticut Maryknoller. “Who asked you?” 
“My mother and father,” was the girl’s straighforward answer. 


—Maryknoll News Notes 
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TEENAGERS 
ONLY 


HAT is the teenager’s 
niece in the home in 
regard to home duties, 


home discipline, and all around 
functions? 

“The teenager of today gets life 
too easy; in my day they sure 
‘did a lot more work than they 
do now.” Where have we heard 
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By 
Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


those famous last words? You 
know, our fathers and mothers 
probably listened to the same 
sentence when they were young. 
Of course, in this year of 1960 
times have changed considerably, 
and we have to face it. But has 
a teen’s responsibility to the wel- 
fare of the home changed? Not 
one mite. Teens are still responsi- 
ble to their parents, and now is 
as fine a time as I can see to get 
some rough spots ironed out. 

A teenage girl in the home 
should care for her own things. 
She should take pride in keeping 
her room and clothing in the best 
possible shape. She should help 
in the kitchen, learning how to 
cook, bake, and so on. Boys need 
training in household responsibili- 
ties as well as girls. They ought 
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to get the dinner once in a while, 
too, and help with the dishes. 
Boys can also keep up _ the 
out-of-door jobs, and act as junior 
Mr. Fix-its. 

Another thing. Teens naturally 
like to go out with the gang for 
a coke, This is only natural — but 
if mom is sick and _ nobody's 
around to keep an eye on the 
kids, their duty is to stay home. 

Home discipline happens to be 
a very touchy question. Today’s 
teens don’t like discipline — but 
all of us, teens or adults, need it. 

Parents generally set rules 
around the home. The youngsters 
should respect those rules. The 
more maturity a teen demon- 
strates, the more freedom he will 
be allowed. Parents should know 
and should approve of the crowd 
their teens associate with. Some 
parents tend to be more lenient 
with their boys than their girls 
in regard to hours they can stay 
out at night and home duties; as 
a result, boys generally get into 
more difficulties than girls. Cur- 


Sister M. Dominic is a member 
of the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, Clinical Division, and of the 
Rocky Mountain Psychological As- 
sociation. She has been principal of 
Good Shepherd schools in Seattle, 
Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Denver, Colo.; and Helena, Mont., 
thus gaining wide experience with 
youth in locations throughout the 
country. Teenagers are invited to send 
questions to Sister Dominic in care 
bd The Family Digest, Huntington, 


few hours should be agreed upon 
by the parents for both sexes, and 
these set hours should be observ- 
ed. If something goes wrong with 
the car or the fellow can’t get 
his girl back on time, out of com- 
mon courtesy he or she should 
call home and let the folks know. 

As for all-around functions: 
teens should always reserve the 
holidays and special occasions for 
the family. These days are espe- 
cially set aside for just such get- 
togethers. Something of this type 
brings the family so much closer. 
Parents and home can be a lot of 
fun, teens, if you just give them 


the chance. 


We hear that the “good girl” 
gets left out of parties, dates, 
and group activities because 
she is not “easy.” How true is 
this? 

To get a completely accurate 
picture of this situation, I assem- 
bled a panel of girls who had 
once been considered “easy,” and 
asked their opinion. On a number 
of points, all of them agreed. The 
following is their reply to your 
question. 

The “good girl” does not get 
left out of parties, dates, and 
group activities. Why? Simply be- 
cause most boys — fast or other- 
wise — want to be seen with a 
girl of whom they can be proud. 
Oh yes, of course the “easy girl” 
has dates — but not to the places 
that the “good girl” goes. The 
“easy girl” is not invited to the 
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Prom. She is not elected Class 
Secretary. She never attends the 
school dances. The school crowd 
doesn’t go with her kind; her 
bunch hangs out in the “tooleys” 
getting under the influence. They 
never have money to spend on 
her, to take her to nice places. 
And if they had the money, the 
“easy girl’ wouldn't be the one 
they'd invite anyway. 

Her chances of marriage are 
shortened because most boys want 
a girl like the one dear old dad 
married. 

The “good girl” may not pile 
up as many dates as the other 
kind, but that doesn’t matter to 
her. She could never be called a 
wallflower. Anyhow, where would 
she find time for a date every 
night: she wants to keep up with 
her studies. And, in any case, she 
can always count on a date for 
the Prom, and for the dance after 
the basketball game on Friday 
nights. She will probably belong 
to some church group where the 
crowd gets together for a good 
time. She will have an occasional 
date to the movie. Mom and dad 
‘feel proud of her. Someday she 
will marry a nice boy and raise 
a good family. 

The “easy girl” can look for- 
ward to none of this. She really 
cannot enjoy her teenage years; 
she is left out in the cold. What 
does the future hold in store for 
her? Will she become an alcohol- 
‘ic? a dope addict? an illegitimate 
mother? a “chippie”? 
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No, the good girl does not miss 
a thing worth having. It’s the 
“easy girl” who is taken for the 
buggy ride and, when everybody 
tires of her, is dumped out. When 
all is said and done, nobody — 
not even the fast boy — wants her 
for a wife. Every time, when it 
comes to marriage, the boy will 
want a “good girl,” one who has 
not played around with the fel- 
lows. He knows she will make a 
fine mother to their children, en- 
joy marriage, and comprehend the 
real, true meaning of love. 


I have a very dear friend 
who is just my age and has 
gotten into trouble with her 
“boyfriend.” She is not preg- 
nant yet, and although she has 
told me of her actions, her 
mother doesn’t know. She needs 
help, I know, but what can I 
do but pray? I have been pray- 
ing; she keeps on _ falling. 
Please help me, for she has 
been a close friend for a long 
time. 

Have you tried talking to her? 

You might discuss a few of the 
problem areas. If her boy friend 
has had relations with her, he 
isn’t likely to want to marry her. 
Sins of impurity breed conflict 
and guilt: this condition operates 
against wholesome personality de- 
velopment. What if he talks, and 
tells every boy he knows? Soon 
word gets around, and her repu- 
tation is ruined. 

If talking fails, try to: persuade 
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the girl. to confide in her mother. 

Next best: take the matter to 
the parish priest. He can notify 
the parents of both youngsters. 
This may breed resentment, how- 
ever, and if the kids want to see 
each other badly enough, I am 
afraid they will find a way. 

All of this failing, the only 
one left who can really help the 
girl is herself. 


Do you think that teenagers 
under 17 should be allowed to 
drive? 

I think that driving under 17 
is up to the parents. At 14 some 
teenagers are mature; then comes 
the teenager who can’t drive 
when he is 40. 

Driving is a _ privilege and 
should be treated as one. All teen- 
agers tend to be reckless. They 
are thrilled with speed, “chicken,” 
and stunts, Hence, teenagers who 
want to drive ought first to dem- 
onstrate maturity, to show that 
they can behave behind the wheel 
of a car. 

Another thing. When your par- 
ents request that you come home 
at a certain time, arrive on the 
dot. Otherwise, maybe they don’t 
want you to drive because they 
have no idea when you will 
breeze back in again. 

Talk it over with your parents, 
go out riding in the country with 
your folks, ask to drive to show 
them you are a safe driver — and 
then don’t sneak behind their 
backs.. 


My girl’s parents don’t ap- 
prove of me because my family 
doesn’t have a good back- 
ground. How can I make them 
understand that I’m not like 
the rest of my family? 

Set up some new scenery. 

How do you act in the pres- 
ence of your girl’s parents? Like 
a gentleman? Are you consider- 
ateP Do you try to carry on 
a sensible conversation? These 
things add up when parents are 
evaluating you as a likely pros- 
pect for their daughter. Have you 
built up a respectable reputation 
in town, or do you try to live up 
to your family’s name and fame? 
If you're different, prove it by 
your behavior. 


I have a problem. I am 16 
and have fallen in love with a 
lovely lady 12 years my senior. 
She doesn’t know my age, and 
she likes me, too. Things are 
getting difficult because I 
know she is contemplating 
marriage. What shall I do? 

I agree with you; you do have 
a problem. I think you had bet- 
ter take a walk down to the cor- 
ner bop shop and see if you can 
find a nice girl friend down there. 

Being 12 years behind her isn’t 
going to be easy when you want 
to go out and cut a rug, while 
the only thing she wants to cut 
will be the date. Let’s face it: a 
few years hence and the “Old 
Gray Dear won't be what she 
used to be.” t 
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It takes advantage of the economy of numbers to secure 
favorable rates but still maintain quality 


Group Travel Is Booming 


By Dave Warner 


OT LONG ago, a group 
of potential tourists 
N gathered to hear the 

counselor inform them 
that the planned two- 
week vacation trip to Europe — 
from air transportation to tips — 
would be $788 per person. 

One look at a chart of sample 
air fares from New York to Lon- 
don (round trip) tells what a bar- 
gain that figure is. Traveling first 
class, the fare is $792. Tourist 
class is $576; economy $462. 

But by simply chartering a com- 
mercial plane, as growing groups 
all over the U.S. are doing, the 
round trip fare runs about $200 
less than the lowest economy fare. 
Or the all-expense trip can be less 
expensive than first class round 
trip fare by itself if you went it 
alone. 

Group travel, with its lure of low 
fares, has beemed Atlantic air 
travel. Some travel agents dont 
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like it, because their commissions 
are cut. Other agents love it and 
encourage and concentrate on it. 
One agent put it this way: “I can 
book a $20,000 charter flight at 
five percent commission. I’d have 
to sell a lot of individual tickets 
to make that much.” 

“Employee or religious groups 
once built their social activities 
around a big picnic,” explained 
one airline executive. “Now these 
same groups make sure they get in 
at least one junket to Europe.” 

One of the largest concerns pro- 
moting, planning and _ operating 
these world tours is World Travel 
Plan Corp. which likes to take 
advantage of the economy of num- 
bers to secure favorable rates but 
still maintain quality and a per- 
sonal touch with its tourists. 

Joseph Tigani, president of 
World Travel Plan Corp., with 
headquarters at 150 E. 50th St. 
in New York, takes pride in deliv- 
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ering on his promise to prospec- 
tive tourists, “You travel in a group 
for the sake of economy, but each 
of you will be treated as an indi- 
vidual and will receive perscnal 
consideration and advice at all 
times. You may expect 24-hour 
service. 

“We try to do everything for 
you but enjoy the tour. You don’t 
have to worry about where to go, 
how to get there, or what to do. 
From long years of experience, we 
have answered all these questions 
for you. We arrange everything 
from sightseeing tours all the way 
down to tipping.” 

Groups range from 15 to 1,000 
members. Often family members 
of participants can be included in 
tours at discount rates. Many group 
plans originate within groups 
themselves. Professional associa- 
tions slated to attend an interna- 
tional congress decided to travel 
together; members of a union went 
back for a visit to the old country. 
Sometimes corporations project 
vacation tours abroad to build up 
morale. 

Small American newspapers are 
becoming involved with group tra- 
vel and like it. 

More residents of small towns 
across the country are seeing Eu- 
rope than ever before thanks to 
their local newspapers. It’s all part 
of an “everybody benefits” type 
of program fostered by travel in- 
terests. 

One typical travel-minded news- 
paper, the High Point (N.C.) En- 


terprise, sponsored 64 of its readers 
on a two-week tour of four Eu- 
ropean captials. With a circulation 
of 25,000 the Enterprise promoted 
the trip when it learned of the suc- 
cess of the Harrisburg Pa. Pa- 
triot-News’ tour. 

The North Carolina paper got 
together with World Travel Plan 
Corp. and TWA to sponsor a Eu- 
ropean tour. 

World Travel prepared a pack- 
age which had to adhere to some 
stiff requirements set forth by the 
Enterprise: 

1—Trip had to be less expensive 
than an individual could get it 
elsewhere. 


2—Trip had to fit into a normal 


two-week vacation period of aver- 
age newspaper subscribers. 

3—Trip had to be during sum- 
mer vacation period—before school 
started. 

4—Trip had to appeal to people 
with varied educational back- 
grounds, jobs, ages and interests. 

For $788, the Enterprise, 
through World Travel Plan Corp. 
facilities, was able to offer a trip 
to its readers from High Point to 
London, Amsterdam, Brussels (and 
the World’s Fair) and Paris. In- 
cluded in the expenses were trans- 
portation, hotels, meals, guided 


tours, complete baggage handling» 


and bus transfers between airports 
and hotels. 

“Some may not think an item 
such as tips amount to much,” 
Tigani says, “but they're. wrong. 
In Europe when you eat in a res- 
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taurant, the amount of the tip isn’t 
a matter of choice. It’s marked 
on your bill—15 percent. 

“The magic word in the travel 
business is ‘service.’ Oh, people 
always offer you a tour for a little 
less money. There always will be 
somebody willing to cut the price 
a bit. But one thing tourists must 
realize — for less money, you get 
less service. It’s that simple.” 

Group tours have appeal to all 
brackets. One recent airport de- 
parture contained a newspaper 
readers group which included a 


high school student, several col- 
lege students, school teachers, mer- 
chants, salesmen, contractors, 
housewives. For each 15 people 
who sign up for the tour, one 
passenger, usually the sponsor or 
person working to sign up the tour, 
rides free. 

For those sharpies who think 
they might organize to take such a 
trip, then disband the group when 
the tour is over, forget it. The Civ- 
il Aeronautics Board watches for 
such moves and lays down strict 
rules on which groups are eligible. 
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“,.. cheaper rates, leisurely pace and don't forget 
the free survival kit to each paying passenger!” 
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A good parent is one 
who knows how to 
think with the mind 
and heart of a child 


You Are His 
Everything 


Condensed from The Reign of the Sacred Heart 


o a younc child, his parents 

i are his heaven and earth all 

rolled up into one. He ex- 
periences a constant drive within 
him for their affection and ap- 
proval. 

Many mothers would never fail 
to give their children added vita- 
mins and a balanced diet for their 
psysical growth. Yet, these same 
mothers are completely unmind- 
ful of matters so very essential to 
the emotional development of 
these children. These factors are 
an abundance of love, guidance 
and deep understanding. 

Love is a child’s vital need, In 
many cases, sick infants will fail 
to respond physically until that 
need is satisfied within them. This 


The Re of the Sacred Heart (June, 60), Priests of the 
red Heart, Box 304, C berlain, S. D. 


Marie Layne 


growing realization has become 
quite common in the children’s 
wards at leading hospitals. 

If a parent lavishes love and af- 
fection on a child and denies him 
the necessary guidance, which of- 
ten demands firmness, he or she 
is still doing that youngster an in- 
justice. One must understand a 
child’s reasoning. One must think 
as a child. It is important. Too 
often, children are regarded by 
grown-ups as incorrigible. In a lot 
of cases, they are only misunder- 
stood. 

We find a typical case with lit- 
tle Kenny. Everyone thought of 
him as the terror of the children’s 
ward. He bit two nurses, broke a 
few windows in the ward, and 
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even kicked another little boy. 

Kenny’s parents were conspicu- 
ous by their absence on visiting 
day and none of the _ nurses 
blamed them for their indiffer- 
ence. People said they were hav- 
ing a rest away from Kenny. 

One day, the night nurse took 
a special interest in the little boy. 
She brought him gifts and talked 
to him for 15 to 20 minutes at 
a time. 

As might be expected, her first 
visit was not successful. Kenny 
tore up all the children’s books 
he received from her right before 
her eyes. After a few visits, she 
began to realize what was wrong 
with Kenny. Actually, he was 
starving for love and acceptance. 
Because of the lack of love and 
acceptance, he resorted to bad be- 
havior; this, to attract attention. 

Let’s then take the case of a 
little girl, five years old. Her name 
was Susie. Like all five-year-old 
girls, Susie wanted to be and act 
just like mother. She decided to 
help mother one day with the 
household chores. She stood on 
the tips of her toes to dust off 
the top of the dining room table 
and swishing the cloth across the 
top, a vase went crashing to the 
floor. Knowing she had done 
wrong, Susie began to cry. 

As many others would react, 
Susie’s mother rushed into the 
dining room and shouted at Susie. 
Then she slapped her. The young- 
ster ran out of the room crying 
out her heart. 
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That night, Susie, wanting to 
get on her mother’s side again, 
decided to help set the table for 
dinner. A plate slipped out of her 
tiny hands and crashed to the 
floor. Mother shouted at her 
again, slapped her, and sent her 
to her room. 

If Susie’s mother was under- 
standing, she would have realized 
that Susie was already upset over 
the first accident. Then she might 
have let the child know she ap- 
preciated the fact that she wanted 
to help and would show her how 
to dust safely. 

At the dinner table, she might 
have shown the child how to fold 
the dinner napkins and where to 
place them, She could have asked 
Susie to lay out the silverware 
and shown her how. 

Good parents learn to develop 
a consistency in their manner and 
approach to children. They never 
scream at a child one minute and 
then, at the very next moment, try 
to win their affection again by of- 
fering them candy. Love is 
a constant emotion to a young 
child. You cannot turn it on and 
off like a water faucet. 

Consistency on the part of par- 
ents pays high dividends in hap- 
py, well-adjusted children. A se- 
cure child realizes that even when 
his parents are strict with him, 
they love and accept him. With- 
out a shadow of a doubt a good 
parent is one who knows how to 
think with the mind and the heat 
of a child. 


NEW BOOKS 


IT’S YOUR PERSONALITY, 
Rev. W. J. McMahon, J. J. Cribbin, 
Brother Philip Harris, and Sister 
Barbara, S. C. Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company, New York, $2.64. 

This second book of the IN- 
SIGHT series —a group guidance 
program for Catholic high schools 
—is keyed to the maturity level of 
10th grade boys and girls. Famil- 
iar examples are provided with 
charts personal check lists, and 
study questions. The purpose of 
the book is to help students under- 
stand the importance of develop- 
ing mature personalities and ways 
of overcoming the roadblocks to 
the achievement of this goal. The 
book discusses, too, ways of living 
with oneself, with other young 
people, and with adults. Finally it 
discusses problems of community 
living. 

Our young people of today need 
books of this type because the 
challenge of growing into matur- 
ity in our present world circum- 
scribed with fear and anxiety is 
growing greater every year. Many 
people are becoming victims of 
mental breakdowns, nervous 
breakdowns, and neuroticism with 
its endless stream of anxiety. 
These disasters could be averted 
by the formation of strong and 
healthy personalities in the teen- 
age years. Consequently this 
course is strongly recommended 
for Catholic schools. 


SAINT MARGARET MARY, 
Ruth Fox Hume. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. New York, N.Y. 
$1.95. 


The entrancing story of Saint 
Margaret Mary is told with a 
charm, a delicacy and a simpli- 
city which renders it unusually 
beautiful. While none of the dif- 
ficulties of the convent life are 
toned down, yet the other side is 
presented in all fairness so that 
one realizes that the sisters who 
opposed the saint were by no 
means evil; they were merly be- 
ing careful and with a careful- 
ness which they considered neces- 
sary. Anyone who knows the 
story of Melanie and Maximin af- 
ter LaSalette, will agree that 
actually, in spite of the sufferings 
which Saint Margaret Mary en- 
dured, Our Lord saw to it that 
the treatment accorded to her in 
her own convent was that most 
conducive to her growth in sanc- 
tity. And at the end of the book, 
those who opposed the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart had become 
the ones most in favor of it; thus 
is demonstrated the good will of 
the sisters of the Convent of Paray 
LeMonial. Those interested in the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart or 
in the life led by religious sisters 
will thoroughly enjoy this book. 


DIGNITY AND HAPPINESS 
OF MARRIAGE, Pope Pius XII. 
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Taplinger Publishing Company, 
119 West 57th St., New York 19, 
N.Y. $1.25. 

These selected addresses of 
Pope Pius XII to married couples 
have been translated for an Amer- 
ican audience. It has been an old 
and cherished custom for newly 
married Catholic couples in Eur- 
ope to go to Rome to see the Pope 
and obtain his special blessing on 
their marriage and their new 
home. The late Pope liked to see 
them and would often give them a 
special address. These addresses 
are not formal sermons or lessons 
in doctrine, but rather friendly 
words of congratulation, encour- 
ment and fatherly advice. They 
will be greatly appreciated by a 
universal audience now that they 
have. been made accessible to all. 
For this day and age it seems to 
be much easier to get married 
than to stay married. The whole 
pressing stream of modern life 
seems to conspire against giving 
the heart to another the whole life 
through. In order to be faithful 
in marriage both partners must 
live a deeply interior life. In the 
development of a life of mutual 
giving, these addresses should be 
helpful, stimulating and fruitful. 


MATTHEW CAREY, Jane F. 
Hindman. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York, N.Y. $2.50. 

Matthew Carey fought for free- 
dom with his pen and his printing 
press. As a young boy he began 
the battle on tyranny with a pam- 
phlet in which he urged the repeal 
of the penal laws in Ireland. 
Forced to flee from the country by 
reason of this pamphlet, he went 
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to France where he met.Benjamin 
Franklin. Eventually the young 
firebrand made his way to Amer- 
ica, where again he espoused al- 
ways the cause of justice, winning 
the enmity of many, but the re. 
spect and the admiration of ‘all. 
In 1790 he published the first. edi- 
tion of the Catholic’ Bible in the 
United States. From thence he 
went on to speak out bluntly on 
all vital issues, especially those 
concerned with social justice. 
Physically small and maimed with 
a limp, he nevertheless proved 
that the pen of a writer and the 
printing press of the publisher 
combined to make a_ two-edged 
sword, more powerful than the ac- 
tual blade of steel. Matthew Carey 
stands beside other leaders in 
American history as a great man 
who fired a weak young country 
with the desire and the strength 
to become a great nation, worthy 
to be classed with this world’s 
mightiest powers. 


TINKER, TAILOR, SOLDIER, 
SAILOR, Marion Hill. Taplinger 
Publishing Company, Inc., 119 
West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. $2.00. 

This fairy tale, written in true 
traditional style, should: enthral 
and satisfy every young reader. 
The print is large and done in an 
attractive blue ink while the line 
drawings are set in relief in a 
pleasant tone of brown. All of the 
characters are pleasantly drawn 
and, as in all good fairy stories, 
virtue triumphs over evil in the 
end, and honesty is once more 
shown to be the best of all poli- 
cies. 
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